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The  Other  Side  of  the  Coin 

How  long  will  the  disparagement  of  the  American  serviceman  on  so-called  "Chris- 
tian" grounds  go  on?  ...  It  is  prolonged  by  persons  like  Joel  H.  Nederhood  in  his 
inconsistent  article  entitled,  "Say  There,  Serviceman!"  in  the  May  issue  of  THE 
LINK.  I  wish  to  make  a  flat  and  unequivocal  denial  that  there  is  any  truth  or 
substance  in  Mr.  Nederhood's  denunciations  of  servicemen  . . .  Adultery,  prostitu- 
tion, dope  addiction,  profanity  and  other  un-Christian  conduct  can  be  found  in  any 
small  town.  Can  it  be  possible  that  such  outrages  are  all  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  returning  servicemen?. . . . 

You  have  slurred  a  group,  not  inconsequential  in  size,  of  responsible  adults, 
well  able  to  control  their  excesses . . .  There  is  no  defense  offered  for  the  conduct 
of  American  servicemen,  none  is  needed,  for  it  is  the  conduct  of  Americans,  one 
and  the  same,  regardless  of  clothing  or  occupation. . . . 

You  join  in  a  campaign  to  shield  the  serviceman  from  all  the  "sin"  he  supposedly 
has  never  encountered  previously  ...  Do  you  really  think  it  is  possible  to  confine 
large  groups  of  young  American  males  and  expect  them  to  become  saints  and  moral 
purists  in  the  very  peak  of  their  prime?. . . . 

I  wonder  if  it  occurred  to  the  author  that  in  the  military  there  exists  a  unique 
opportunity ...  to  deliver  the  greatest  sacrifice,  that  of  giving  one's  life  that 
others  might  live. . . . 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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Teletype 
A  t  t 


By  Paul  J.  Reale 


IN  newsrooms  across  the  world 
each  Christmas  Eve,  Associated 
Press  teletype  machines  that  have 
been  clacking  of  mankind's  strides 
and  setbacks  all  year,  pause  in  this 
duty  to  proclaim  the  Yuletide  in  a 
joyful  staccato  of  X's,  M's,  Fs, 
dots,  dashes,  and  colons. 

The  letters  and  symbols  of  the 
keyboard  assigned  to  spelling  out 
the  news  slap  across  the  roller  paper 
as  before,  but  instead  of  words  the 
result  is  pictures. 

In  one,  for  example,  an  angel  be- 
stows a  blessing  on  the  Wise  Men 
bound  for  Bethlehem;  in  another, 
a  church  chorister  sings  of  the  Lord's 
birth  in  a  manger;  and  in  still 
another,  Santa  guides  sprightly 
reindeer  across  the  night  sky. 

The  "wire  copy"  has,   in  effect, 
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Carl  Fritz  of  Cleveland  AP  Bureau  took 
first  prize  with  this  design. 


been  transformed  into    an    artist's 
canvas  for  holiday  scenes  big  and 
imaginative  enough  to  stir  even  the 
hearts  of  hardened  journalists. 
The    Christmas     art,     carefully 
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separated  from  the  teletype  and 
displayed  conspicuously  for  all  news 
staffers  to  admire,  is  the  work  of 
teletype  operators  who  have  labored 
for  weeks  and  even  months  in  ad- 
vance of  transmission,  figuring  out 
an  illustration  and  the  combination 
of  letters  necessary  to  "paint"  it 
properly. 

Typically,  within  each  of  the 
scenes  is  incorporated,  with  varying 
degrees  of  ingenuity,  a  message  such 
as  "Happy  Holiday,"  "Peace  on 
Earth"  or  "Season's  Greetings," 
along  with  mention  of  the  picture's 
point  of  origin:  Cleveland,  New 
York,  London,  Tokyo,  whichever 
the  case  may  be. 

"This  kind  of  thing  never  fails  to 
warm  me;  this  is  how  I  begin  to  feel 
Christmas,"  mused  a  veteran  news- 
man one  Yuletide  Eve,  his  face 
brightening  at  the  arrival  of  a 
scene  depicting  a  youngster  skating 
across  the  ice,  a  pup  at  his  heels. 
"Merry  Christmas:  AP  New  Haven" 
said  the  picture. 

So  impressive  has  been  the  Yule 
artistry  that  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress not  long  ago  requested  ten 
examples  for  preservation,  with  an 
explanation  of  how  the  pictures 
were  done. 

In  recent  years  the  "punchers" 
—  "tele"  operators  are  called  this 
since  they  work  with  perforated 
tape— have  exhibited  an  astonishing 
knack  for  marking  special  events 
other  than  Christmas  in  teletype 
art.  Easter,  for  example,  inspired 
the  Last  Supper,  based  on  the 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  masterwork. 
And  the  John  F.  Kennedy  contrib- 
uted upon  his  assassination  was  a 
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Punchers  spend  many  hours  laboriously 
working  out  intricate  designs  like  this 
one  from  Tokyo. 


remarkable  likeness  of  the  man, 
done  in  X's,  M's,  8's,  and  7's.  (The 
message  below  the  picture  of  the 
slain  president  advised:  "Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you; 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country.") 

The  wire  service's  home  front 
operators  are  not  the  only  Titians 
of  the  teletype  since  pictures  from 
the  AP's  foreign  bureaus  are  often 
outstanding.  From  London  via  cable 
to  New  York  comes,  for  instance, 
a  splendid  winter  scene  in  which  a 
skier  swoops  gracefully  down  a 
slope.  And  newsmen  at  the  Baltimore 
Sun  still  rave  about  Tokyo's  con- 
tribution celebrating  the  start  of  the 
Olympics  there  two  years  ago.  The 
picture,  27 'V2  inches  long  and  SV2 
inches  across,  showed  a  handsome 
Japanese  crane  strutting  before 
Mount  Fujiyama.  The  scene,  re- 
layed by  radio-teletype,  was  done 
entirely  in  X's,  with  W's  superim- 
posed where  there  was  need  for 
shadow.  Mounted  in  the  picture  is 
this  note: 

Tokyo,  site  of  the  1964  Olympics 
Send  you  all  sincere  best  wishes 
For  a  happy  and  long  life 
As  symbolized  by  the  Japanese 
crane. 

The  illustration  is  signed  by 
Nobutoshi  Tsuruno.  He  was  the 
teletype  artist  also  responsible  for 
the  classic  Christmas  picture  show- 
ing Gemini  7  and  Gemini  6  orbiting 
the  earth. 

THE  custom  of  Christmas  tele- 
type art  appears  to  have  had 
its  inception  in  the  1920's  the 
period  when  Morse  Code  operators 
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New  Haven  AP  sends  Christmas  greet- 
ing with  picture  of  skater  and  dog. 

were  displaced  by  teletype  printers. 

The  stream  of  news  has  a  ten- 
dency to  run  dry  on  Christmas 
Eve.  The  first  "punchers,"  appar- 
ently reluctant  to  lose  touch  with 
their  fellowmen  on  the  threshold  of 
Christendom's  most  glorious  holi- 
day, broke  the  silence  by  sending 
the  words  "Merry  Christmas"  chat- 
tering into  the  circuit.  Later,  some- 
body tried  a  bit  of  embellishment 
with  his  greetings— like  a  Christmas 
tree  built  of  X's. 

Eventually,  in  1947,  Meyer  Hill, 
a  teletype  operator  with  the  Balti- 
more AP,  pioneered  the  way  to 
more  sophisticated  artistry  by  de- 


signing  and  transmitting  a  Madonna 
and  Child. 

"Everybody  on  the  circuit  got  a 
big  thrill  out  of  the  picture," 
recalls  Hill,  who  retired  earlier  this 
year  after  38  years  with  the  AP. 
His  Madonna  and  Child,  incidental- 
ly, is  one  of  the  art  samples  the 
Library,  of  Congress  was  careful  to 
file  away  for  posterity. 

The  tradition  of  Christmas  art  is 
kept  alive  today  by  countless 
"punchers"  who,  working  on  their 
own  time  and  for  the  most  part 
anonymously,  strive  to  outdo  one 
another  in  the  production  of  scenes 
capable  of  gladdening  the  holiday 
of  reporters  and  editors  on  client 
newspapers. 

Needless  to  say,  the  pictures  are 
eagerly  awaited,  and  fortunate  in- 
deed is  the  staffer  who  manages  to 
wrangle  possession  of  an  illustration 
worthy  of  frame  and  permanent 
home  display.  The  competition  is 
that  keen. 

How  is  this  wonderful,  highly 
prized  art  produced?  You  have  part 
of  the  answer  if  you  are  already 
familiar  with  typewriter  pictures. 
The  typist  slips  paper  into  his 
machine  and  pecks  out  his  "paint- 
ing." Teletype  pictures  are  trans- 
mitted from  a  perforated  tape.  The 
"puncher"  works  out  his  picture 
visually,  and  bears  in  mind  that 
teletype  machinery  restricts  him  to 
72  characters  per  line.  Next  he 
translates  his  picture  to  tape,  per- 
forating the  code  for  each  letter  and 
space.  X's  are  utilized  for  the  basic 


design,  and  then  by  overtyping  with 
W's  or  M's,  the  artist  darkens  or 
shades  areas  as  he  wishes.  To  achieve 
a  lighter  tone,  he  resorts  to  periods 
and  colons.  It  can  be  said  that  the 
"puncher"  is  mixing  and  applying 
letters  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  painter  at  work  with  brushes 
and  palette. 

Some  teletypists  are  able  to 
dream  up  and  compose  original 
pictures;  but  for  the  most  part, 
"punchers,"  typically  lacking  in  an 
art  background,  look  to  drawings 
and  photos  for  their  inspiration.  In 
any  case,  the  job  of  working  out 
an  illustration  and  transferring  it  to 
tape  is  a  laborious  undertaking. 
What  other  artist  has  to  watch  his 
P's  and  Q's  so  carefully!  Tsuruno's 
Japanese  crane  was  271/2  inches 
deep  on  delivery,  but  the  tape  that 
transmitted  it  ran  some  300  feet 
in  length. 

The  Christmas  Eve  "art  festival" 
commences  about  10  P.M.  with 
teletype  bells  ringing  the  attention 
of  the  editors. 

"Please  single-space  your  printers. 
Christmas  art  follows,"  says  the 
AP  in  a  roller-paper  message  of 
advice  necessitated  by  the  fact  that 
news  matter  is  regularly  double 
spaced  as  it  comes  over  the  teletype. 

The  proper  adjustment  is  quickly 
made  in  the  machinery. 

It  is  Christmas  Eve  now,  and 
newsmen  turn  once  more  from  the 
chronicle  of  daily  developments  to 
observe,  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  Event  of  Events.  ■■ 


A  small  mind  turns  only  in  the  circle  of  itself;  a  great  mind  orbits  the  earth. 

— Nina  Willis  Walter, 


S^)hepherd    of    oLodt   Should 


By  Daniel  B.  Jorgensen 


THERE  was  a  carefree  sheep 
named  Bill  who  lived  near 
Bethlehem,  Judea,  or  maybe  it  was 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  or  Scott 
Air  Force  Base.  He  was  young  and 
liked  to  kick  his  heels  into  the  air. 
Often  he  would  wander  off  by  him- 
self just  to  get  away  from  the  flock. 

One  day  an  old  sheep  said,  "Bill, 
you're  heading  for  trouble.  There's 
a  lot  to  learn  about  this  world— 
and  it's  not  all  good." 

"Go,  chew  your  grass!"  said 
Bill.  "I  know  there's  a  lot  to  learn. 
There's  a  population  explosion  and 
a  knowledge  explosion  and  we  move 
about  much  more  than  when  you 
were  young.  In  fact,  old  sheep,  I 
know  a  lot  more  about  the  world 
than  you  knew  when  you  were  my 
age!" 

"But,  there  are  wolves,  mountain 
lions  and  hyenas,"  protested  the 
other. 

"Age  has  made  you  scared,"  said 
Bill.  "Look  at  our  numbers— 100 
strong  sheep!  If  we  would  stick 
together,  we'd  not  have  problems. 
If  we  weren't  so  scared,  we  could 


lick  any  wolf  or  bear!  We  just  don't 
understand  them.  We  ought  to  tell 
the  shepherd  to  put  away  his  staff 
and  sling— disarm  — so  we  can  show 
the  wolves  we  mean  to  live  at 
peace.  We  should  make  some  sort 
of  agreement  with  them:  we  won't 
attack  them  if  they  don't  attack 
us!" 

The  older  sheep  looked  at  one 
another.  The  old  leader  said,  "You 
must  remember  to  follow  the  shep- 
herd. He  leads  us  to  green  pastures 
and  safe  water.  He  protects  us  from 
the  enemies  of  the  dark  valley." 

"That  calls  for  a  laugh!"  said 
Bill  merrily.  "Now  you're  getting 
sentimental.  No  wonder  they  say 
sheep  are  stupid!  What  do  you  know 
about  the  shepherd  anyway?  Does 
he  have  any  real  relationship  with 
you?  Can  you  prove  he  exists?  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  contract  or  promise 
saying  he  will  care  for  you?  All  he's 
interested  in  getting  is  your  wool 
as  long  as  you  produce  and  then 
eat  you  when  you're  finished!  He's 
worse  than  the  wolves!  It's  a  sick 
world  but  his  evil  is  more  subtle 


Chaplain  Jorgensen  is  the  Base  Wing  Chaplain,  375th  Air  Base  Group, 
Scott  AFB,  III. 


and  imprisoning  than  the  evil  of  the 
destroyers!  I  say,  let's  unite  against 
the  shepherd.  Or  better  yet— let 
everyone  find  his  freedom!" 

The  old  sheep  shook  their  heads. 
The  wise  old  leader  said,  "Remem- 
ber to  stay  with  the  flock." 

"Ha,"  said  Bill.  "Stay  with  the 
flock!  That's  a  great  one!  You 
haven't  done  so  hot!  Have  you  con- 
trolled the  food  supply  so  we'll 
always  find  green  pastures?  No. 
Have  you  controlled  the  water 
supply  so  we'd  always  find  safe 
water?  No.  Have  you  ended  the 
wars  with  wolves  and  jackals  or 
even  lions?  No.  Have  you  reached 
agreements  with  sheep  of  different 
types  of  wool  so  you  could  live 
together?  No.  Personally,  I  think 
your  generation  stinks!  What  we 
need  today  is  to  throw  out  this 
whole  idea  of  the  flock  and  start 
over  again.  Each  sheep  has  to  be  an 
individual:  let  his  hair  grow  long, 
dance  in  new  steps,  explore  new 
trails,  and  live  dangerously!" 

"Bill,"  cautioned  the  old  sheep. 
"We  try  to  tell  you  the  wilderness 
is  full  of  peril,  but  you  won't  listen. 
We've  got  to  follow  the  shepherd 
to  green  pastures  and  safe  water.  We 
depend  on  one  another  for  life 
itself!" 

"Oh,  you  preaching  sheep!"  cried 
Bill.  "I'll  have  my  own  way.  I  dis- 
trust you,  the  flock,  and  your 
shepherd!" 

WITH  that  he  did  a  flip  in  the 
air,  stuck  out  his  tongue   at 
the  old  sheep,  playfully  kicked  a  bit 
of  dirt  in  his  eye,  and  ran  off. 
He  saw  some  green  shoots  of  grass 


to  the  left  and  went  over  to  nibble. 
There  weren't  many,  and  he  wan- 
dered on  to  some  other  tufts.  After 
a  while  he  looked  up  and  around. 
The  flock  had  moved  on.  He 
shrugged.  So  what?  He  could  find 
them  later  if  he  wanted.  But  maybe 
he  wouldn't  bother.  The  promise 
of  grass  looked  good  in  this  direction. 
He  was  still  hungry,  and  the  grass 
was  mighty  thin.  He  kept  eating.  He 
was  thirsty.  He  heard  the  roar  of 
water  and  smelled  it.  Eagerly  he 
ran  ahead  and  stopped  just  in  time. 
At  his  feet  was  a  terribly  high  cliff. 
He  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice 
with  steep  sides.  At  the  bottom  was 
a  powerful  stream  flowing  between 
rocks  and  splashing  water  tantaliz- 
ing into  the  air.  But  there  was  no 
way  down  to  the  water.  If  he  slipped, 
he  would  fall  several  hundred  feet 
and  be  killed. 

He  decided  to  make  a  detour  and 
look  for  a  way  down  the  steep  walls. 
He  had  hardly  started  when  he 
realized  it  was  getting  dark.  He 
went  on  in  a  trot.  Then  fear  began 
to  clutch  at  his  stomach.  He  forgot 
the  water.  Maybe  he  ought  to  find 
the  flock.  It  could  be  that  the 
wolves  and  jackals  weren't  as  friendly 
as  he  had  boasted.  He  headed  into 
the  desert.  He  had  run  and  stumbled 
for  some  time  in  the  darkness  when 
he  abruptly  stopped.  Again  he  was 
at  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  Had  the 
stream  moved?  Or  had  he  run  in 
circles?  Wearily  he  waited  to  catch 
his  breath  and  get  his  bearings. 

Just  as  he  had  decided  to  run 
back  toward  the  right,  the  night 
was  shattered  with  the  long,  eerie 
howl  of  the  grey  wolf,  and  the  mani- 
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acal  laugh  of  the  hyena.  Suddenly 
the  night  had  a  thousand  eyes,  a 
thousand  sounds,  and  they  drew 
closer.  He  decided  to  bolt  for  the 
desert,  but  the  cries  blocked  him. 

Fearfully  he  backed  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliff.  If  only  there  were  a 
way  of  escape,  some  miracle.  There 
was  a  space  of  silence  with  the 
ominous  darkness  closing  down. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden,  he  felt  a 
violent  movement,  a  lunge  of  bared, 
white  teeth  and  hot  breath.  He 
ducked  back  his  head  just  in  time 
to  escape  the  fangs  of  a  gigantic 
wolf,  but  in  doing  so  he  felt  himself 
lose  balance  on  the  cliff.  He  was 
slipping  backward.  He  landed  with 
a  jarring  jolt.  He  scarcely  moved 
and  discovered  that  he  had  fallen 
on  a  narrow  ledge  just  a  few  feet 
below  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  The 
snout  of  the  wolves  showed  over  the 
edge  and  he  caught  the  glint  of  their 
frustrated  eyes.  Below  he  could  hear 
the  rushing  water.  After  a  moment 
he  heard  in  the  ravine  below  the 
cry  of  the  jackals  awaiting  his  fall. 

Oh,  why  hadn't  he  listened  to  the 
old  sheep  and  stayed  with  the  shep- 
herd and  the  flock?  How  could  he 
escape  now?  If  only  the  shepherd 
would  come!  But  could  he  expect 
the  shepherd  to  leave  99  and  go  out 
for  one  crazy,  mixed-up  sheep? 

Danger  above,  danger  below,  and 
certain  death  if  he  stayed  here. 
There  was  no  way  of  escape.  Nothing. 
Life  was  hopeless,  meaningless.  He 
was  lost. 

THROUGH  the  night  he  heard 
someone  call  his  name.  Or  was 
it  the  moaning  of  the  wind?  Or  did 


he  hear  a  voice  only  because  he 
wanted  to  hear  one?  Anyway,  he 
bleated  a  reply.  Perhaps  it  was  only 
his  imagination.  How  could  he  know 
if  the  shepherd  were  out  there?  He 
wasn't  worthy  of  the  shepherd's  care. 

Again,  he  heard  his  name  being 
called,  this  time  closer.  Again  he 
bleated  in  reply.  The  howls  of  the 
wolves  drifted  farther  back,  and  the 
circle  of  eyes  disappeared. 

"Bill,  Bill,  Bill- do  you  hear 
me?"  Now  the  voice  was  close. 
Again  he  bleated  out  a  reply. 

Then  of  a  sudden  the  shepherd 
looked  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  It 
was  good  to  see  him  silhouetted 
against  the  sky.  Yet  seeing  him 
above  made  Bill's  heart  sink  in  de- 
jection. So  near  and  yet  so  far!  He 
could  not  climb  up  the  few  feet  to 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  the  shep- 
herd could  not  reach  him.  It  was 
as  though  a  gulf  still  separated 
them. 

Of  a  sudden,  he  saw  the  shepherd 
lie  flat,  reach  down  with  his  strong 
staff,  and  put  it  about  his  neck. 
"Now,  Bill,"  said  the  shepherd. 
"Climb  back  this  way.  I'll  help  you. 
But  you'll  have  to  scramble.  There 
—  there,  easy  does  it!" 

In  a  moment  Bill  was  up  and  over 
the  edge,  and  in  a  mighty  swoop, 
the  shepherd  took  him  in  his  arms. 
"You  old  rascal!"  he  cried.  "I'm 
glad  to  see  you  again!  Thought  you 
were  gone  for  sure!  Come  along. 
The  others  are  waiting.  What's  this? 
You're  hurt.  You  must  have  hurt 
your  leg  on  the  rocks.  I'll  carry 
you." 

Though  the  night  was  dark,  and 
the  howl  of  the  wolves   could   be 
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heard,  and  bright  eyes  glistened  in 
the  darkness,  Bill  felt  warm  and 
secure.  In  the  strong  arms  of  the 
shepherd  he  felt  at  home. 

Soon  they  came  to  the  flock,  and 
the  shepherd  placed  Bill  near  the 
old  sheep.  "Take  care  of  him,"  he 
said.  "I'm  going  to  call  a  few  of  my 
shepherd  friends  and  celebrate.  The 
sheep  that  was  lost  is  found!" 

The  other  sheep  crowded  close. 
Bill  felt  the  warmth  of  their  con- 
cern, but  still  he  didn't  feel  that 
he  really  belonged.  He  wanted  to 
cry.  Suddenly,  he  said,  "Well,  spit 
it  out!  I'm  not  worthy  of  you. 
Okay,  okay,  I  agree.  I  said  some 
things  that  weren't  too  bright.  I 
wandered  off  and  got  into  trouble. 
So  what're  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

The  wise  old  sheep  said,  "Bill, 
the  shepherd  cared  for  you  even 
though  he  has  99  others.  He  sought 
you  until  he  found  you.  Now  he  has 
called  some  of  his  friends  and  is 
going  to  celebrate.  Why  carry  a  chip 
on  your  shoulder?  He's  glad  that 
you're  back,  and  we're  glad,  too." 

The  flock  seemed  to  draw  closer, 
and  the  warmth  of  their  fellowship 


suffused  Bill  with  happiness.  But 
still  he  felt  there  was  something 
more  to  be  said.  "That's  easy  for 
you  to  say  now.  You're  good;  I'm 
bad.  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to 
get  into  trouble.  Remember— I'm 
the  guy  who  ran  away!" 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  sheep,  "You 
ran  away.  But  look  around  you. 
Every  one  of  us  has  done  the  same 
thing.  Sheep  have  gotten  a  false 
reputation  for  following  the  leader. 
They're  about  as  ornery  and  bull- 
headed  and  wayward  as  any  so- 
called  domestic  creature.  We've  all 
been  young  and  said  the  same  things 
you  did,  or  worse.  We  wandered  off. 
But  no  matter  how  difficult  we 
made  ourselves,  still  the  shepherd 
cared.  He  sought  us  until  he  found 
us.  And  always,  just  like  tonight, 
he  was  happy  when  he  found  us  in 
time.  You're  no  different  than  any 
of  us.  Each  of  us  has  been  lost; 
some  several  times.  But  always  the 
shepherd  cared.  We're  all  lost  sheep, 
and  I  guess  the  only  thing  that 
makes  us  a  flock  is  that  we  have  a 
good  shepherd.   Join  the    club!" 


j%Mi 


"Why,  no,  we  don't  mind  putting  you  folks  up  for  anight — will  the  night  of  May  7, 
1985,  be  all  right?" 
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Mr.   Basketball 


MANY  spectators  of  the  great 
American  game  of  basketball 
don't  realize  that  it  was  invented 
by  a  Canadian  who  dreamed  up  the 
sport  because  his  college  wanted  a 
game  that  could  be  played  indoors. 

The  inventor  of  this  wonderful 
game  was  Dr.  James  A.  Naismith 
and  if  he  could  see  the  game  as  it 
is  played  today  he  would  be  amazed 
at  the  fast  pace  and  changes  that 
have  developed.  He  was  born  in  a 
small  Canadian  town  in  1861.  While 
still  a  mere  youngster  he  lost  both 
of  his  parents  and  was  brought  up 
by  an  uncle  who  was  a  minister.  The 
kindly  old  gent  hoped  that  the  boy 
would  become  a  minister  also  when 
he  grew  up.  When  the  time  came 
and  the  boy  was  a  young  man,  he 
enrolled  at  McGill  University  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  pulpit.  As  it 
turned  out,  young  James  went  out 
for  the  sports  teams  at  the  Univer- 
sity and  became  one  of  Canada's 
greatest  lacrosse  and  rugby  players. 

To  further  his  studies  in  the 
ministry  he  enrolled  at  the  YMCA 
Training  School  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  after  graduation.  The  school 
at  that  time  was  small,  about  40 
students  in  all . . .  but  they  had  a 
football  team  and  Naismith  was 
there  when  they  asked  for  players. 


He  didn't  weigh  more  than  160 
pounds,  and  competing  against 
heavier  players  he  made  center. 
To  give  himself  a  "tough"  look  he 
grew  a  big  mustache  and  wore  a 
bandage  over  his  ears  to  keep  them 
from  being  ripped  off  by  his  rough 
opponents.  The  college  played  some 
great  teams  in  those  wild  days. 

After  graduation  he  was  taken 
to  one  side  and  talked  into  staying 
on  at  the  school  as  a  physical  edu- 
cation instructor  by  the  great  coach, 
Amos  Alonzo  Stagg.  So  he  stayed 
on  at  the  institution  teaching  sports 
instead  of  religion.  One  evening 
while  with  a  group  of  friends,  the 
subject  was  brought  up  about  in- 
venting a  new  sport  that  could  be 
played  indoors.  He  went  home  that 
night  and  gave  it  considerable 
thought.  In  the  morning  an  idea 
had  taken  shape.  Next  day  he  got 
the  janitor  of  the  school  and  asked 
him  for  several  square  boxes.  The 
janitor  looked  around  and  could 
only  come  up  with  a  couple  of  round 
peach  baskets.  Naismith  took  the 
peach  boxes  and  hung  them  up  and 
with  a  rugby  ball  went  on  to  make 
sports  history.  Today  the  game  is 
played  throughout  the  world  with 
over  100,000,000  spectators. 

— Mario  De  Marco 
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By  John  R.  McCommas 


THE  good  ladies  from  A.I.D., 
a  charitable  organization  of 
Waco,  had  brought  a  generous 
selection  of  Christmas  gifts,  most 
of  which  were  utilitarian,  though 
a  few  were  luxury,  for  all  us  guys 
at  the  VA  Mental  Hospital.  In  this 
way  we  were  able  to  join  in  the  joy 
of  giving  that  so  typifies  the  Ameri- 
can Christmas.  With  all  of  these 
nice  gifts  on  display,  the  old  recre- 
ation room  resembled  a  gift  shop. 

Now  these  same  ladies  stood 
about  waiting  on  the  patients  who 
were  sick  of  body  and  soul.  These 
ladies,  kind,  warm-hearted,  mother- 
ly, reminded  of  hearth  and  home, 
of  holiday  togetherness  and  all  the 
pleasant  thoughts  of  Christmas 
past  that  burn  in  one's   memory. 

If  I  had  ever  been  tempted  to 
think  of  someone  other  than  myself, 
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I  was  the  holdout  who  didn't 
believe  in  the  nonsense  of 
Christmas  giving 


now  seemed  the  opportune  time. 
Never  had  I  seen  the  grace  of  giving 
so  simplified.  Still  I  hesitated  to 
pick  out  gifts  for  my  mother  and 
three  sisters,  and  other  friends  and 
relatives.  All  of  the  magnanimity 
of  the  ladies  from  A.I.D.  seemed 
lost  on  me.  In  my  recent  attack  of 
amnesia  I  had  forgotten  many 
things,  but  Christmas,  alas,  headed 
the  list. 

Catatonics,  schizophrenics,  para- 
noids, and  amnesiacs,  many  of 
whom  were  far  sicker  than  I, 
fingered  the  beautiful  gifts,  mental- 
ly compared  them,  and  listened 
raptly  to  suggestions  made  by  the 
good  ladies  present.  Unconcerned  I 
was  more  attracted  to  the  popcorn 
machine.  Feeding  my  face  rather 
than  expressing  any  natural  love 
for  kith  and  kin  was  my  primary 
mission  in  life.  Indeed,  I  was  the 
spectator,  not  the  participant.  To 
make  matters  worse,  I  couldn't  have 
cared  less. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  send  a 
present  to  your  mother,  young 
man?"  a  stout,  rather  stylish  ma- 
tron asked. 

"I  never  had  a  mother,"  I  an- 
swered sharply.  "Actually  I  was 
manufactured,  and  furthermore  I 
forgot  her  address." 

This  wasn't  altogether  untrue. 
She  did  move  a  lot. 

Such  a  pleasant  experience  should 
have  loosened  me  up  emotionally. 


Instead,  I  became  more  hardened, 
ashamed  that  I  had  let  my  defenses 
down  at  all.  Several  days  later 
when  Miss  Hobbs,  one  of  the  occu- 
pational therapists,  came  up  to  me 
and  said,  "Want  to  trim  the  tree 
with  these  icicles?"  I  was  mainly 
unimpressed. 

However,  I  welcomed  this  chance 
to  put  my  hands  to  use.  While  I 
went  about  my  assignment  in  a 
workmanlike  manner,  I  still  failed 
to  capture  the  magic  of  Christmas. 

ONE  MORE  chance  to  ditch 
my  Scrooge-like  attitude  con- 
fronted me  in  the  scene  of  my  bud- 
dies busily,  devotedly  working  on 
their  many  projects  for  loved  ones. 
All  about  the  work  tables  were 
billfolds,  ceramic  and  metal  ash- 
trays, belts  corded  and  leather  and 
all  manner  of  pull  toys  and  stuffed 
animals  for  needy  children.  As  I 
think  of  it  now  I  shudder.  How  I 
could  have  been  as  granite  when  all 
about  me  were  these  selfless  indi- 
viduals caught  up  in  the  spirit  of 
giving— giving  of  time,  skill  and, 
more  importantly,  themselves.  I 
remained  unmoved. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to 
rationalize  my  indifference.  I  might 
have  assured  myself  that  this  was 
just  another  symptom  of  my  illness 
and  not  at  all  surprising.  I  might 
have,  except  for  the  inescapable 
fact  that  all  about  the  ward  patients 
more  introverted,  more  filled  with 
self,  and  more  unaware  of  their 
reason  for  being  than  I.  This  didn't 
deter  them  from  joining  in  the 
momentary  excitement  of  the 
Christmas  season  — their  eyes  shone. 
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I  was  the  lone  dissenter,  the  hold- 
out. For  all  my  young  life,  not  just 
in  this  isolated  case,  I  had  been  on 
the  outside  looking  in,  ever  afraid 
to  be  alone,  ever  afraid  to  belong. 
As  if  this  weren't  enough  to 
generate  a  little  warmth  in  my 
stone-cold  heart  had  I  been  the  least 
receptive,  there  was  yet  the  Christ- 
mas display  in  front  of  our  Building: 
No.  93.  The  others  were  fever  pitch 
with  excitement.  One  would  think 
Jingle  Bells  had  suddenly  made  the 
Top  Ten  the  way  some  of  the  guys 
were  singing  it.  Naturally,  I  thought 
they  were  a  bunch  of  finks  and  my 
every  expression  showed  it.  How 
would  our  very  original  jack-in-the- 
box  compare  to  the  Three  Wise 
Men  and  Santa  Claus  by  the  chim- 
ney? Where,  indeed,  was  the  pride 
of  a  job  well  done?  I  don't  know,  I 
thought  mostly  to  myself,  did  you 


try  Sears  and  Roebuck.  Anyway, 
Charlie,  think  of  the  therapy  in- 
volved, I  told  myself,  it  didn't  do 
you  anything  but  good.  My  better 
self  talks  too  much  I  figured. 

Doubtless  I  either  read  it  some- 
where or  heard  it,  but  I  believed 
that  one  forgot  mainly  what  he 
wanted  to,  what  was  most  con- 
venient with  a  drive-in  forgettery. 
Well,  maybe,  not  that  conveni- 
ent. All  told  in  the  sum  of  my 
forgetting  I  had  forgotten  Christ- 
mas—not only  the  bright  expect- 
ancy, the  very  merry  atmosphere, 
but  all  the  love  manifested  by 
giving. 

AUTOS  of  every  make  and 
model  from  the  surrounding 
city  of  Waco  snaked  through  the 
hospital  grounds  in  endless  pro- 
cession. Their  occupants  fully  aware 
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of  the  approaching  holiday  rubber- 
necked the  festive  displays  in  front 
of  the  various  buildings.  We  patients 
had  made  them  in  Occupational 
Therapy  under  the  supervision  of 
the  staff.  Naturally  I  had  had  a 
share  in  this  object  of  cheer,  and 
should  have  been  thoroughly 
pleased  with  the  attention  it  was 
receiving  at  the  hands  of  outsiders. 
Once  again,  I  begged  to  differ.  I 
lived  for  chow  and  the  sack.  Night 
was  the  truly  great  tranquilizer, 
not  yet  bottled.  It  alone  was  the 
be-all  and  end-all  for  the  eternal 
days  spent  in  this  place. 

Regardless  of  how  I  fought  it, 
Christmas  arrived.  Everybody's 
folks  visited  them  over  the  holidays. 
This  fact  was  common  knowledge. 
In  spite  of  this,  I  expected  no  one 
including  Saint  Nick  himself. 

Unexpectedly,  but  terribly  full 
of  cheer,  my  brother  and  mother 
arrived,  though  not  necessarily  in 
that  order,  my  brother  being  a 
gentleman.  They  were  not  unlike 
Saint  Nick  laden  with  gifts  for  guess 
who?  Had  I  known  it  would  de- 
teriorate into  a  guessing  game  I 
might  have  stuck  with  my  corner. 
Well,  in  spite  of  my  disinterest,  and 
I  think  maybe  I  might  have  had  a 


cold,  they  foisted  ties,  socks,  shirt 
and  all  amounts  of  goodies  in  my 
direction.  I  remained  unshaken. 
Perhaps,  a  little  stunned  with  all 
the  familiar  attention,  I  somehow 
knew  it  was  my  turn  to  be  grateful. 
You  might  say,  I  resented  it.  I  had 
built  a  wall  around  myself  and  it 
didn't  include  Christmas— no  tinsel, 
no  mistletoe,  no  holly,  no  nothing. 

Strangely,  mysteriously,  some- 
thing got  through  to  me,  under  the 
folds  of  despair,  through  the  hard 
shell  of  indifference  that  had  been 
my  home.  As  the  little  boy  says,  it 
was  too  much!  That  something  was 
the  very  spirit  of  the  season  — love 
for  one  another  as  children  of  our 
Lord  God. 

Suddenly  the  tears  came  to  my 
eyes  drenching  the  beautifully 
wrapped  gifts.  Who  was  I  fooling? 
I  regretted  not  having  sent  gifts 
when  I'd  had  the  opportunity,  when 
the  good  ladies  of  A.I.D.  had  wanted 
to  help  me  pick  them  out.  No,  I 
was  too  filled  with  self  then. 

The  material  gifts  were  nice  and 
appreciated,  but  the  true  gift  they 
gave  me  was  a  strangeness  to  my 
heart,  something  felt  at  last  after 
years  of  unfeeling,  a  feeling  of  joy. 


If  you  are  thin,  don't  eat  fast.  If  you  are  fat,  don't  eat.  Fast! — The  Mag- 
nificat  Some  of  those  groups  of  folk  singers  are  a  howling  success. — Anna 

Herbert Everybody  has  the  same  amount  of  time;  successful  people  just  make 

better  use  of  theirs. — Nina  Willis  Walter Music  may  be  good  for  the  soul 

but  nowadays  some  of  it  is  sure  hard  on  the  ears. — F.  G.  Kernan. ..  .Parents 
should  never  stand  in  the  way  of  a  child.  They're  apt  to  get  knocked  down. — 

Morrie  Gallant  in  Quote A  communist  is  a  fellow  who  will  galdly  divide  his 

hunger  and  thirst  with  you  if  you'll  divide  your  pie  and  coffee  with  him. — Grit. 
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Altar  of  the  Chapel  in  the  Pines  built  by  Seabees  at  Camp  Shields. 


The  Chapel  in  the  Pines 


THE  Seabees  of  MCB-4  now 
have  a  stately  bamboo  chapel 
at  Camp  Shields,  Chu  Lai,  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  The  bamboo  shutters 
open  wide  to  the  South  China  Sea 
and  inside  Seabees  sing  "Faith  of 
Our  Fathers"  and  other  hymns;  and 
worship  and  pray  "to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  service  of  man." 
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The  chapel  was  designed  jointly 
by  LTJG  Gil  Hollifield,  LT  Richard 
Eber,  and  the  Battalion  Executive 
Officer  LCDR  Thomas  Stallman, 
all  U.S.  Naval  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
officers.  The  structure  was  built  of 
bamboo  and  elephant  grass  and  was 
erected  by  native  Vietnamese 
laborers. 


LCDR  John  C.  Haney,  Jr. 
CHC,  USNR,  Battalion  Chap- 
lain, administers  communion 
to  men  of  MCB-4  at  the  Chapel 
in  the  Pines.  Third  from  left 
is  CDR  Worthen  A.  Walls, 
CEC,  USN,  the  commanding 
officer. 


Men  of  U.S.  Navy  MCB-4  attend  a  worship  service  in  the  chapel  they  built. 


LCDR  Thomas  Stallman,  CEC,  USN, 
Executive  Officer  (left),  and  Lt  Richard 
Eber,  CEC,  USN,  Protestant  Layleader 
(right),  receive  communion  from  Chap- 
lain Haney  during  worship  service  in  the 
Chapel  in  the  Pines,  Camp  Shields. 


The  overhead  lighting  fixtures 
were  conceived  by  Norman  Cotham, 
CE/1.  They  are  the  discarded  nose 
cones  of  rocket  pods  used  by  Marine 
aircraft.  Swaying  in  the  breeze  they 
give  the  appearance  of  rows  of  white 
church  bells  ringing. 

The  altar,  pulpit,  lectern,  and 
communion  rail  were  all  made  of 
scrap  material  in  MCB-4's  carpenter 
shop  by  Seabee  volunteers. 

A  large,  life-size  cross  stands  out- 
side the  chapel  on  a  sand  dune;  it  is 
illuminated  at  night  with  a  flood- 
light. The  altar  area  inside  the 
chapel  is  kept  lighted  continually. 

The  doors  are  always  open  so 
Seabees  can  :  go  in  any  time  for 
worship.  The  doors  of  bamboo 
matting  swing  freely.  In  the  dark 
night,  Seabees  on  the  way  to  their 
bunkers  can  stop  for  prayer.  At 
early  dawn  Seabees,  about  to  begin 
another  day  in  the  field,  may  pause 
for  meditation.  ■   ■ 


"I'd  like  to  sneak  $50  out  of  my  husband's  account." 
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They 

Knew 

How 

to 

Keep 

Christmas! 


By  Paul  V.  D.  Hoysradt 

IT  is  curious  how  Christmas  gets 
in  the  blood.  A  man  may  be  as 
poor  as  a  church  mouse,  he  may 
live  in  the  gloomiest,  most  depress- 
ing surroundings,  and  yet  at  Christ- 
mastide,  a  cheery  word  or  a  gay 
gesture  may  put  him  in  such  a  happy 
mood  that  this  particular  season  will 
live  forever  in  his  memory. 

Years  ago,  when  Hamlin  Garland, 
the  writer,  was  a  boy  and  a  part 
of  a  struggling  farm  family  in  a  little 
Wisconsin  community,  he  knew 
nothing  of  all  the  lavish  luxuries 
that  are  now  associated  with  gift- 
giving  at  Christmastime.  But  he 
once  received  a  present  that  he  re- 
membered as  long  as  he  lived. 


One  Christmas  Day,  he  was  play- 
ing in  the  snow-covered  front  yard 
when  a  farmer  and  his  young  son 
came  along  on  a  sleigh.  The  boy 
was  standing  in  the  back  alongside 
some  barrels  of  apples.  Suddenly  he 
caught  sight  of  Hamlin.  Prompted 
by  the  good  feeling  of  the  season, 
he  dove  into  the  handiest  barrel 
for  the  largest  apple  he  could  grab, 
then  he  heaved  it  with  a  gay  greeting 
so  it  buried  itself  in  a  big  snowbank 
in  the  Garland  yard. 

Hamlin  Garland  became  famous 
and  was  later  accustomed  to  elabo- 
rate Christmas  festivities,  but  he 
never  forgot  that  boy's  happy 
gesture  and  gift. 
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Sometimes  being  far  away  from 
home  deepens  the  meaning  of 
Christmas.  On  a  European  concert 
tour,  and  unable  to  get  back  to 
Sweden  for  the  holiday,  the  singer 
Jenny  Lind  may  have  thought  she 
would  be  facing  a  lonely  time  of  it 
in  her  Berlin  hotel.  Then,  quite  by 
accident,  she  learned  that  another 
famous  person  and  a  good  friend  of 
hers  was  spending  Christmas  in  the 
same  city.  She  got  busy  at  once. 
Working  fast,  she  decided  to  give 
a  surprise  party  in  his  honor.  When 
the  distinguished  guest  was  ushered 
into  the  room,  he  could  hardly 
believe  his  eyes. 

The  place  was  ablaze  with  lights, 
and  in  one  corner  stood  a  Christmas 
tree  that  the  little  Swedish  singer 
had  decorated  herself.  But  best  of 
all  was  the  chorus  of  happy  voices 
bidding  "dear  Hans"  welcome  to 
their  joyous  circle.  The  guest  was 
none  other  than  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  beloved  writer  of  stories 
for  children  all  over  the  world! 

Christmas  is  also  the  time  of 
anniversaries.  The  first  Christmas 
broadcast  ever  made  by  a  British 
sovereign  was  that  by  King  George 
V  on  December  25,  1932.  The  mess- 
age struck  a  serious  note  and 
sounded  like  a  prophesy,  for  the 
King  said,  "It  may  be  that  our  fu- 
ture will  lay  upon  us  more  than  one 
stern  test.  Our  past  will  have  taught 
us  how  to  meet  it  unshaken."  The 
broadcast  ended  in  a  deeply  moving 
fashion:  "To  men  and  women  so 
cut  off  by  the  snows,  the  desert,  or 
the  sea  that  only  voices  out  of  the 
air  can  reach  them;  to  those  cut  off 
from  fuller  life  by  blindness,  sick- 


ness, or  infirmity,  and  to  those  who 
are  celebrating  this  day  with  their 
children  and  their  grandchildren— 
to  all,  to  each,  I  wish  a  happy 
Christmas.  God  bless  you." 

NOT  many  may  be  aware  of 
it,  but  the  most  popular  news- 
paper editorial  ever  published  is 
associated  with  Christmas.  Sixty- 
nine  years  ago  a  busy  New  York 
editor  must  have  chuckled  over  a 
letter  from  Virginia  O'Hanlon,  an 
eight-year-old  girl  who  wanted  to 
know,  "Is  there  a  Santa  Claus?" 
Some  men  would  have  tossed  the 
childish  scrawl  into  the  wastebasket, 
but  Edward  P.  Mitchell,  The  New 
York  Sun's  editor,  turned  it  over 
to  his  able  assistant,  Francis  P. 
Church,  for  an  answer.  In  no  time 
at  all  Mr.  Church  had  produced 
his  reply,  now  famous  in  newspaper 
history.  His  delightful  "Is  There  a 
Santa  Claus?"  which  originally 
appeared  in  The  Sun  on  September 
21,   1897,    has   been    copied    times 
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without  number.  No  Yule  season 
passes  but  what  many  dailies  do  not 
reprint  it,  provoking  the  warmest, 
kindliest  feelings. 

Today,  both  Mr.  Church  and 
Mr.  Mitchell  have  long  since  passed 
from  the  scene,  but  Virginia 
O'Hanlon,  who  is  married  and  has 
grandchildren  of  her  own,  still  re- 
calls how  the  small  world  of  her 
experience  was  flooded  with  happi- 
ness when  her  father  first  read  aloud 
the  editorial  to  her:  ".  .  .  Yes, 
Virginia,  there  is  a  Santa  Claus. 
He  exists  as  certainly  as  love  and 
generosity  and  devotion  exist,  and 
you  know  they  abound  and  give  to 
your  life  its  highest  beauty  and 
joy.  .  .  No  Santa  Claus!  Thank 
God!  he  lives,  and  he  lives  forever. 
A  thousand  years  from  now,  nay, 
ten  times  ten  thousand  years  from 
now,  he  will  continue  to  make  glad 
the  heart  of  childhood." 

No  record  of  Christmas  cele- 
brators  would  be  complete  that  left 
out  Charles  Dickens.  More  than 
one  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
his  beloved  Christmas  Carol  first 
appeared  on  the  bookstands  of 
London.  Thackeray,  who  was  around 
at  the  time,  could  not  help  but 
notice  the  gay,  tonic  effect  of  this 
story  on  many  of  his  friends.  He 
told  of  what  happened:  "A  Scotch 
philosopher,  who  nationally  does 
not  keep  Christmas,  on  reading  the 
book,  sent  out  for  a  turkey,  and 
asked  two  friends  to  dine  — this  is 
a  fact!  Many  men  were  known  to 
sit  down  after  perusing  it,  and  write 
off  letters  to  their  friends,  not 
about  business,  but  out  of  their 
fullness  of  heart,  and  to  wish   old 


acquaintances  a  happy  Christmas." 
All  biographers  are  agreed  that 
Charles  Dickens  fairly  lived  for  the 
year's  happiest  season.  His  high 
spirits  were  infectious.  Guests  who 
came  to  his  fine  home  on  Devon- 
shire Terrace  in  London  were  carried 
away  by  all  the  hilarity  and  good 
fun  that  his  words  and  antics  pro- 
voked. When  the  "Little  Carol," 
as  he  called  it,  became  a  "best- 
seller" in  December,  1843,  he 
celebrated  the  success  of  this  latest 
work  with  a  whirlwind  of  gay 
parties  all  through  that  holiday 
season.  No  visitor  who  was  present 
could  help  sharing  his  joy. 

With  Dickens  the  festivities  came 
to  a  climax  at  the  big  family 
dinner.  After  a  full  day's  program 
of  games  and  music,  the  guests  were 
invited  to  assemble  around  the 
dining-room  table,  where  their  host 
had  a  toast  that  he  always  used. 
Short  and  to  the  point,  it  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  Christmas  Day 
as  neatly  as  did  Tiny  Tim:  "Here's 
to  all!  God  bless  us!"  ■■ 
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Gnat  CxpectatfoHA 


By  Roy  M.  Terry 


ONE  of  Charles  Dickens'  novels 
bears  the  title,  Great  Expecta- 
tions. It  recounts  the  experiences  of 
little  Pip,  a  blacksmith's  apprentice. 
When  a  youngster  Pip  had  acted 
kindly  toward  an  escaped  convict. 
Years  later,  when  a  young  man, 
Pip  was  visited  by  a  London  lawyer, 
Mr.  Jaggers,  who  announces  that 
from  that  time  on  Pip  may  have 
"great  expectations."  There  is  a 
mystery,  and  Mr.  Jaggers  will  reveal 
nothing,  but  from  then  on  life  for 
Pip  becomes  a  series  of  wonderful 
happenings  because  of  his  unknown 
benefactor. 

All  of  us,  at  one  time  or  another 
in  life,  have  "great  expectations" 
—job,  family,  life  in  general.  Un- 
fortunately, after  the  first  flush  of 
youth,  or  of  initial  enthusiasm,  our 
expectations  wane  and  become  dull. 

Advent  is  a  season  of  great  ex- 
pectations for  it  heralds  the  hope 
that  found  growth  centuries  ago  in 


the  hearts  of  the  Jewish  people  and 
continued  through  periods  of  war, 
destruction  and  exile.  This  hope  of 
God's  visitation  was  set  forth  in 
the  prophets— God's  love  in  Micah, 
his  justice  in  Amos,  his  oneness  with 
Elijah  atop  Mt.  Carmel.  This  hope 
found  full  bloom  in  a  manger  in  the 
little  town  of  Bethlehem.  There 
mankind's  great  expectations  were 
fulfilled  and  its  questions  answered. 

What  Does  Christmas  Mean? 

For  the  most  part  cards,  gifts, 
frenzied  activity,  mechanical  good- 
will—all in  all,  a  commercialized 
and  pagan  spectacle.  Today  the 
deeper  meaning  of  Christmas  is 
pushed  into  the  background. 

Yet  Christmas,  rightly  conceived, 
is  the  most  wonderful  fact  in  history 
for  it  means  God's  life  and  love 
coming  down  to  us. 

One  writer  noted  recently  that 
Protestants  in  this  century  are  vic- 


Chaplain  Terry  is  the  Command  Chaplain  for  the  Air  Defense  Command, 
Ent  AFB,  Colo. 
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tims  of  a  false  tolerance.  Goodwill 
and  fine  sentiment  are  no  answers 
to  the  challenge  of  secularism.  And 
there  is  no  area  where  we  have 
compromised  more  than  in  the  cele- 
bration of  Christmas.  We  must 
restore  the  deeper  meaning  of 
Christmas  — give  the  story,  the 
carol,  and  the  gift  their  proper 
place.  We  must  make  time  in  Advent 
for  meditation,  for  contemplation, 
and  for  expectation. 

Note  how  the  little  child  is  ex- 
pectant, but  when  he  gets  to  be 
eight  or  ten  he  becomes  a  man  of 
the  world  and  no  longer  believes. 
And  we  seem  never  to  get  over  this 
disillusionment.  We  are  like  Carson 
Robinson  in  his  amusing  hill-billy 
record:  "Life  Is  Tedious." 

Mouse  chawing  on  the  pantry 

door— 
Won't  make  no  difference,  cause 
Nothing  in  there  anyhow. 
Life  is  tedious!  * 

We  don't  expect  anything  to  hap- 
pen; and  nothing  ever  does!  A  little 
boy  looking  at  a  window  display 
said,  "Them's  the  same  old  angels 
they  had  last  year." 

The  wonder  and  expectancy  of 
that  light  which  dawned  on  Christ- 
mas day  escapes  us.  The  coming  of 
Jesus  was  a  historical  event;  but 
more  than  that— it  is  a  very  personal 
matter— he  comes  into  our  hearts. 
And  each  year  we  need  to  prepare 
during  Advent  to  accept  him. 

Recall  how  Simeon  saw  in  the 
infant  Jesus  the  fulfillment  of  a 
great  expectation: 

Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace, 


according  to  thy  word; 

for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy 

salvation 
which  thou  has  prepared  in  the 

presence  of  all  peoples, 
a  light  for  revelation  to  the 

Gentiles, 
and  for  glory  to  thy  people  Israel 

(Lk.  2:29-32). 

Hear  the  words  of  Justus  the  Cen- 
turion in  Lloyd  Douglas'  The  Robe: 

I  am  aware  of  him  as  if  he  were 
close  by.  He  keeps  me  honest  and 
gives  me  strength  to  do  the  right 
thing;  for  all  I  know,  Christ  is  stand- 
ing beside  me. 

That  testimony  stretches  down 
through  centuries.  Christ  fulfilled 
the  great  expectations  of  Francis  of 
Assisi,  Luther,  Wesley,  those  of  our 
contemporaries,  too.  His  coming 
anew  in  our  hearts  changes  things 
—makes  our  lives  different.  Hal 
Luccock  calls  attention  to  this 
change  of  the  Wise  Men  as  recorded 
in  Matthew's  Gospel.  After  they 
came  to  Bethlehem,  "they  departed 
another  way."  So  for  any  man  who 
truly  comes  to  the  manger—  he 
departs  another  way,  life  becomes 
different! 

False  Messiahs  and  the  True  One 

From  time  to  time  men  have  been 
acclaimed  as  saviors  of  the  human 
race.  This  was  true  of  Hitler. 
Goebbels  said  of  him,  "Anything 
our  Fuehrer  says  is  religion  in  its 
highest  sense."  Some  thought  this 
true  of  Stalin.  These  ideologies  have 
made  inroads  on  our  society  but 
they  have  been  found  wanting.  No. 
Jesus  Christ  is  still  the  only  saving 
power  for  the  human  race  today. 
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Paul  Scherer  tells  the  story  of 
the  absent-minded  college  dean  who 
sat  reading  a  book  in  the  waiting 
room  of  the  maternity  hospital 
while  his  own  child  was  being  born. 
When  the  nurse  came  in  and  told 
him  it  was  a  boy,  he  scarcely 
bothered  to  look  up  but  said  simply 
(as  he  was  used  to  doing  when 
students  came  to  his  office):  "Ask 
him  what  he  wants!" 

In  the  Advent  season,  the  Christ- 
child  stands  at  the  threshold  of  the 
door  leading  into  the  heart  of  the 
world  — into  your  heart  and  mine. 
Will  we  say  mechanically,  "Ask  him 
what  he  wants?"  Will  we  be  indif- 
ferent? Or  will  we  drop  on  our 
knees  in  humility  and  prayer,  im- 
ploring him  to  enter  the  room  of 
our  hearts— cleansing  us  and  com- 
forting us?  If  we  do  this,  we  can 
expect  great,  great  things  to  hap- 
pen this  Christmas. 

In  the  paintings  of  the  old  masters, 
no  scene  is  more  familiar  than  the 


kneeling  of  adoring  persons  (shep- 
herds, Wise  Men,  etc.)  before  Jesus. 
Advent  is  designed  to  bring  us  up 
to  Christmas  on  our  knees.  We  gain 
a  sense  of  wonderful  expectancy. 

We  understand  so  little  about  the 
things  of  God  because  we  have  lost 
the  sense  of  awe  and  expectancy. 
Now  is  the  time  to  drop  our  dull, 
listless  spirits,  our  second-rate  am- 
bitions and  goals,  and  let  the 
whisper  of  God  enter  our  hearts. 

Isaiah  called  men  to  prepare  for 
the  coming  of  the  Lord: 

In  the  wilderness  prepare  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert 
a  highway  for  our  God  (Isa.  40:3). 

Advent  calls  us  to  prepare  for  life- 
changing,  spiritual  experiences.  You 
may  have  great  expectations  if  you 
take  Christ  as  your  Savior  and  Lord 
and  follow  the  way  of  life  to  which 
he  challenges  you  — a  life  that  is 
confident,  fruitful,  and  helpful 
beyond  your  fondest  dreams.      ■  ■ 


COURAGE  NEEDED 

By  Enola  Chamberlin 
You  are  not  so  far,  so  far  away; 
And  I,  alone,  can  only  pray 
That  some  time  soon,  full  safe  and  well, 
You  will  be  coming  home  to  tell, 
In  thankfulness  and  grateful  prayer, 
How  God  watched  over  you  "out  there." 
But  if  it's  sadly  meant  to  be 
That  you  do  not  come  back  to  me, 
Or  coming,  are  not  as  you  went, 
Then  I  with  all  the  faith  I've  spent, 
Can  do  as  did  His  cherished  Son, 
And  say,  "Dear  God,  thy  will  be  done!" 
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A 

General's 

Daughter 

Led 

the 

Way 

A  society  girl  leads  a  group  to 

serve  the  troops  in  the  Boer  War       women  of  the  military. 


A  soldier  feels  at  home  in  the  Salva- 
tion Army  Red  Shield  Club  when  he 
can  help  trim  the  tree.  The  Army  pro- 
vides many  opportunities  for  counseling, 
recreation,   and   worship    to    men    and 


By  Andrew  S.  Miller 


IN  1899  a  one-time  society  girl 
and  daughter  of  a  British  Army 
general  left  her  comfortable  home 
for  the  rigors  of  the  Boer  War 
battle  front  in  South  Africa. 

Mary  Murray  led  a  group  of  ten 
girls  in  ministering  to  various  com- 
bat regiments.  They  and  their  tents 
moved  with  the  troops.  They  buried 
the  dead  under  shellfire.  They  gave 
out  hot  cocoa.  They  comforted  the 


sick  and  wounded.  In  spite  of  danger 
and  hardship,  their  smiles  were 
quick,  their  morale  high,  and  they 
continually  sought  new  ways  of 
serving  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
men. 

One  night  Mary  announced  she 
would  hold  special  meetings  weekly 
for  "those  who  were  trying  to  live 
a  Christian  life  only." 

Just  eight  men   arrived  for   the 
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The  Salvation  Army's  neighborhood  centers  provide  instruction  in  basketball 
and  many  other  sports  for  boys  of  the  area. 


meeting,  but  when  they  started  to 
pray,  strange  noises  disturbed  the 
company.  Opening  her  eyes,  Mary 
saw  men's  heads  appearing  close 
to  the  ground  all  around  the  walls 
of  the  tent.  The  men  would  not  be 
shut  out! 

That  was  the  last  attempt  at 
meetings  for  "Christians  only,"  but 
only  the  beginning  of  The  Salva- 
tion Army's  ministry  to  armed  forces 
in  peace  and  war. 

For  Mary  had  joined  General 
Booth's  band  of  soldiers  without 
swords.  She  was  the  first  of  many 
Salvation  Army  workers  to  serve 
the  armed  forces  in  wartime. 

About  the  same  time,  American 
Salvation  Army  officers  began  their 
armed  forces  ministry  in  the  remote 
islands  of  the  Philippines  during 
the  Spanish-American  War. 


Much  better  known  of  course  is 
The  Salvation  Army's  service  to 
soldiers  in  World  War  I.  For  it  was 
in  the  mud  and  grime  of  France 
and  Flanders  that  the  lassies  and  the 
doughnut  became  inseparable  sym- 
bols of  love  and  affection  to  the 
American  doughboy. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914, 
The  Salvation  Army  in  the  United 
States  went  into  immediate  action. 
Sterile  bandages  and  equipment 
were  sent  abroad  for  the  wounded. 
Other  supplies  were  shipped  for  the 
relief  of  civilian  populations  in 
war-torn  areas.  Salvationists  in 
countries  already  at  war  did  what- 
ever they  could  to  mitigate  the 
sufferings  of  their  people. 

When  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  in  1917,  National  Com- 
mander   Evangeline    Booth     dis- 
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patched  selected  volunteer  Salva- 
tionists overseas.  The  emphasis  was 
on  quality  rather  than  quantity. 
Though  there  were  never  more 
than  500  Salvationists  in  France, 
their  influence  was  felt  far  beyond 
their  numbers. 

The  first  group  landed  in  France 
on  August  22,  1917.  They  set  up  a 
canteen  or  "hutment"  in  the  area 
of  the  First  Division.  Besides  operat- 
ing canteens,  the  lads  and  lassies 
gave  musicales,  held  Bible  classes 
and  song  services,  mended  uniforms, 
and  operated  a  money  transfer  sys- 
tem so  that  soldiers  could  send  part 
of  their  pay  home  in  those  pre- 
allotment  days. 

A  smiling  Salvation  Army  officer  offers 
a  tempting  tray  of  doughnuts  to  service 
personnel  in  one  of  the  many  Red 
Shield  Clubs  where  lonely  service  per- 
sonnel are  offered  a  "home  away  from 
home." 


But  it  was  the  doughnut  that 
caught  soldier's  fancy. 

THE  first  front-line  doughnuts 
were  made  at  Montiers,  France. 
They  had  to  be  patted  out  until 
someone  found  an  empty  bottle  to 
use  as  a  rolling  pin.  A  can  cover 
was  used  as  a  cutter  and  there  was 
no  hole  in  the  doughnuts  until  the 
tube  of  a  coffee  percolater  came 
loose.  It  did  fine  as  a  hole-cutter. 

Lassies  made  pies  and  cakes  also, 
when  they  could  secure  the  neces- 
sary ingredients,  but  the  doughnuts 
took  first  place  with  the  doughboys. 

As  lassies  became  better  known 
among  the  servicemen,  they  received 
many  unusual  requests,  such  as 
frying  a  dozen  eggs  just  purchased 
from  a  French  farmer  or  making  a 
strawberry  shortcake  using  wild 
berries  the  boys  had  picked. 

More  than  once,  American  avia- 
tors flew  from  their  camps  to  villages 
miles  away  and  returned  with  a 
load  of  Salvation  Army  doughnuts. 

In  one  case,  a  flier  dropped  a 
note  in  front  of  a  Salvation  Army 
hut  and  circled  until  he  was  sure  it 
had  been  discovered.  The  message 
was  that  he  would  return  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon  for  doughnuts  for 
his  buddies.  When  he  came  back, 
the  doughnuts  were  ready. 

Towards  the  close  of  World  War 
I,  a  united  fund-raising  drive  was 
held  for  all  the  organizations  serv- 
ing with  the  armed  forces.  The 
Salvation  Army's  war  chest  was 
considerably  enlarged  in  this  way, 
making  possible  an  extension  of 
some  services  in  camps  within  the 
United  States. 
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A  serviceman  with  a  problem,  or  just 
the  need  to  talk,  can  always  find  a 
Salvation  Army  officer  who  is  willing 
to  listen  and  help. 

Because  of  this  association,  The 
Salvation  Army  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizations invited  to  form  the  USO 
when  war  again  engulfed  the  world 
in  World  War  II.  Since  then,  it  has 
operated  clubs,  mobile  canteens, 
drop-in  centers  and  lounges  under 
the  USO  sign.  In  addition,  it  oper- 
ates centers  under  its  own  Red 
Shield  sign. 

The  same  spirit  shown  by  Salva- 
tionists in  ministering  to  the  needs 
of  the  armed  forces  is  manifested 
in  many  other  ways.  Since  its  found- 
ing by  William  Booth  in  1865,  The 
Salvation  Army  has  continually 
extended  its  spiritual  and  social 
welfare  ministry,   reaching    out    to 


new  areas  of  service.  In  the  United 
States  it  has  a  total  of  8,702  centers 
of  operation.  These  include  chil- 
dren's homes,  settlements,  hospitals, 
maternity  homes,  nurseries,  shelters, 
lodges,  and  summer  camps.  Its  186 
mobile  canteens  are  on  the  spot 
when  flood,  fire,  hurricane,  or  other 
disaster  strikes. 

The  Salvation  Army  extends  a 
helping  hand  to  invalids,  needy 
families,  inmates  of  correctional 
institutions,  alcoholics,  unwed 
mothers,  deprived  children,  and 
others  who  need  to  know  that 
someone  cares. 

At  some  time  in  their  lives  many 
servicemen  and  their  families,  like 
countless  other  Americans,  come  in 
contact  with  some  of  these  other 
branches  of  service  — sometimes  re- 
ceiving, sometimes  giving,  occa- 
sionally both. 

They  have  a  special  place  in  their 
hearts  for  this  unique  Army  of 
"Soup,  Soap,  Salvation."  ■■ 


FUNNY  MAN 

Called  up  by  his  draft  board  and  asked 
his  occupation  a  young  man  answered, 
"I'm  a  comedian."  "That  so?"  mocked 
his  examiner.  "Let's  see  you  do  something 
funny." 

So  the  city  lad  turned  to  the  long  line 
of  men  waiting  their  turns  behind  him  and 
called  out,  "You  can  go  home  now, 
fellows.  I  got  the  job." — The  Magnificat. 


The  first  Medicare  case  is  in — an  oldster 
who  brought  on  an  ulcer  trying  to  figure 
out  his  benefits. 
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Lift  Up  Your  Heart 


Yes,  Christ  is  in  you.  The  same  Spirit  that  created  the  universe 
and  upholds  it,  created  you  and  upholds  you  every  moment.  This 
creative  and  sustaining  power  abides  within  you.  It  is  in  every  cell 
of  your  being.  God  built  this  power  within  you  and  has  written  it 
in  your  heart.  (See  1   John  4:4).  —  Manual  of  Prayer,  Aug.   1966. 

Who  is  a  Christian?  He  is  a  person  who  has  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  Lord  and  Master;  and  who  pledges  allegiance  to  his  kingdom.— 
Sam  S.  Barefield. 

A  beautiful  heart  more  than  offsets  the  handicap  of  a  homely  face. 
—  Capital  Baptist. 

Sex  may  be  redeemed  in  our  secular  age  not  by  denying  it  and 
not  by  indulging  it  but  by  integrating  it  into  our  quest  for  depth, 
loyalty,  and  permanence  in  interpersonal  relationship.  — Edward  E. 
Thornton. 

God  was  not  a  mere  bystander  the  day  Jesus  died.  He  was  in  Christ, 
letting  his  own  loving  heart  break  upon  a  cross  that  man  might  be 
redeemed.  — Clarence  A.  Claypool  in  The  Upper  Room. 

When  Christ  calls  a  man,  he  bids  him  come  and  die.  There  are 
different  kinds  of  dying,  it  is  true;  but  the  essence  of  discipleship  is 
contained  in  those  words.  —  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer. 

What  is  God  like?  God  is  light.  God  is  living.  God  is  sovereign. 
God  is  love.  —  Murray  W.  Downey. 

There  is  a  loftier  ambition  than  to  merely  stand  high  in  the  world. 
It  is  to  stoop  down  and  lift  mankind  a  little  higher.  — Van  Dyke. 

I  can  see  how  it  might  be  possible  for  a  man  to  look  down  upon  the 
earth  and  be  an  atheist,  but  I  cannot  conceive  how  he  could  look  up 
into  the  heavens  and  say  there  is  no  God!  — Abraham  Lincoln. 
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EIGHT  GREAT  DAYS:    Sunday 


Victory 


By  Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald 


THE  Gospels  open  with  a  miracle  and  close  with  a  miracle.  They 
open  with  the  miracle  of  the  virgin  birth;  they  close  with  the 
miracle  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

So  the  eighth  day  of  Jesus'  Last  Week,  the  second  Sunday,  may 
well  be  called  THE  DAY  OF  VICTORY. 

Everything  we  have  studied  in  Mark  really  leads  up  to  this  event! 
All  events  in  the  Gospels  lead  up  to  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 

If  there  had  been  no  resurrection,  we  possibly  would  never  have 
heard  of  Jesus.  The  resurrection  is  essential  to  the  Christian  faith.  As 
Paul  said  in  that  great  resurrection  chapter,  1  Corinthians  15:  "If 
Christ  has  not  been  raised,  your  faith  is  futile  and  you  are  still  in 
your  sins"  (v. 17). 

So  on  this  day,  Jesus  answered  the  question  raised  in  the  long 
ago  by  Job:  "If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?"  Job  didn't  have  the 
answer.  In  the  latter  days  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  was  a  hope  of 
a  future  life— but  it  was  dim.  Now  Jesus  comes  forth  from  the  grave 
triumphant!  He  holds  the  keys  of  death  and  hell!  Hallellujah,  Christ 
Arose! 

The  story  of  the  living  Christ  in  Mark  appears  in  chapter  16. 
There  are  two  endings  to  Mark— a  shorter  and  a  longer.  Most  scholars 
feel  that  Mark  originally  stopped  with  chapter  16,  verse  8.  The 
Revised  Standard  follows  the  ancient  texts  which  bring  Mark  to  an 
end  at  verse  8.  The  King  James  Version,  on  the  other  hand,  follows 
the  longer  version,  adding  Mark  16:9-20. 

One  commentator  calls  the  ending  of  Mark  "the  greatest  of  all 
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Twelfth  and  final  chapter  in  the  study  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark 


literary  mysteries."  If  Mark  did  end  at  16:8,  what  happened?  Various 
explanations  have  been  given:  1.  That  Mark  never  finished  his  Gospel. 
2.  That  the  ending  was  lost.  3.  That  it  was  suppressed.  4.  That 
16:8  is  actually  the  end  as  Mark  intended  it  to  be.  The  fourth  point 
has  received  considerable  support  in  recent  years. 

Actually,  it  doesn't  matter  a  great  deal.  All  the  essentials  of  the 
resurrection  story  appear  in  the  first  eight  verses.  Let  us  now  study 
these. 

A  Walk  at  Sunrise 

The  chapter  begins  with  a  walk  of  three  women  —  Mary  Magdalene, 
Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and  Salome— to  the  Tomb  of  Jesus 
about  sunrise.  This  was  Sunday  morning,  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

It  was  cust.omary  for  relatives  and  friends  of  a  dead  person  to  visit 
the  tomb  off  and  on  for  three  days  after  burial.  The  sabbath  had 
passed  so  they  could  buy  spices  and  unguents  and  they  brought 
these  along  to  anoint  Jesus'  body. 

As  they  walked  along  suddenly  they  realized  they  faced  a  great 
difficulty.  A  large  stone  had  been  placed  in  the  door  of  the  tomb. 
How  could  they  remove  this? 

But  when  the  tomb  came  into  view,  they  looked  and  behold  the 
stone  had  been  rolled  away!  It  is  interesting  to  think  about  the  fact 
that  as  they  talked  about  the  difficulty  facing  them  back  there  on 
the  road,  their  difficulty  had  already  been  removed!  (Is  not  this  often 
the  case?) 

An  Empty  Tomb 

When  the  women  entered  the  tomb,  they  found  the  body  of  Jesus 
gone  and  a  young  man  sitting  there.  He  was  dressed  in  a  white  robe 
(clothing  of  an  angel)  and  they  were  amazed.  Evidently  they  had  not 
expected  Jesus  to  arise  as  he  had  prophesied.  The  angel  spoke: 

Do  not  be  amazed;  you  seek  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  was  crucified. 
He  has  risen,  he  is  not  here;  see  the  place  where  they  laid  him 
. . . (v.6) 

This  is  the  message  of  that  first  Easter  and  every  Easter:  "He  has 
risen,  he  is  not  here  . . ."  The  tomb  was  empty.  Jesus  was  not  dead; 
but  alive. 
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Now  this  is  something  Christians  do  not  try  to  prove,  but  some- 
thing in  which  they  have  faith.  As  James  Martineau  once  said:  "We 
do  not  believe  in  immortality  because  we  have  proved  it,  but  we 
have  ever  tried  to  prove  it  because  we  believe  it." 

Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  facts  which  back  up  our  faith. 
Here  we  have  the  record  in  the  Bible;  indeed,  in  all  Four  Gospels. 
The  record  is  told  in  various  ways.  Not  all  of  the  statements  are 
exactly  alike.  We  would  perhaps  begin  to  suspect  collusion  if  so.  But 
the  essential  details  are  the  same  and  there  for  everyone  to  read. 

Luke  speaks  of  two  men  — two  angels,  and  one  of  them  said:  "Why 
do  you  seek  the  living  among  the  dead?"  (Lk.  24:5).  This  is  a  won- 
derful statement— he  is  the  living  Christ! 

He  lives  in  his  own  person.  Not  only  was  there  the  empty  tomb; 
there  were  the  appearances.  Jesus  appeared  to  individuals,  to  groups, 
to  women,  to  men.  He  appeared  five  times  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  at 
least  six  times  during  the  next  forty  days  before  the  Ascension. 

The  women  and  the  disciples  were  doubters  at  first;  but  later  they 
came  to  a  full-orbed  faith!  They  were  transformed  from  doubters  to 
believers. 

Moreover,  they  began  to  worship  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
God's  finished  work  of  redemption  proved  to  be  more  important  to 
them  than  God's  finished  work  of  creation.  So  they  worshiped  on  the 
first  day,  instead  of  the  seventh  day! 

He  lives  also  in  his  teachings.  What  he  taught  was  listened  to, 
received,  remembered,  and  written  down.  We  have  these  teachings  in 
the  New  Testament.  Among  them:  That  God  is  Father;  that  man  is 
a  sinner  and  needs  to  be  born  anew;  that  to  save  one's  life  is  to 
lose  it;  that  life  is  a  significant  adventure  for  brave  men;  that  flesh 
is  no  end  in  itself  but  simply  an  envelope  of  the  spirit. 

He  lives  in  the  church.  The  church  began  on  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  resurrection.  Men  do  not  celebrate  defeats;  they  celebrate 
victory.  Had  there  been  no  resurrection,  there  would  have  been  no 
church. 

He  lives  in  the  lives  of  individual  men  and  women.  How  do  you 
account  for  Paul?  Here  was  a  man  who  went  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire  and  transformed  it  with  his  message  of  redeeming  love.  Paul 
said:  If  you  knock  at  the  door  of  my  heart,  you'll  find  not  Paul, 
but  Jesus.  He  is  alive  in  my  heart. 

And  Christ  was  alive  in  Martin  Luther  who  brought  about  the 
Reformation.  Christ  was  alive  in  David  Livingstone  who  preached 
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the  gospel  in  the  dark  continent.  Christ  was  alive  in  William  Booth, 
founder  of  the  Salvation  Army;  in  Kagawa  of  Japan;  in  Grenfell  of 
Labrador.  We  could  go  on  and  on;  the  list  is  unlimited. 

These  are  strong  religious  reasons  for  believing  in  the  resurrection. 
But  there  is  also  a  philosophical  reason.  Tennyson  put  it  this  way: 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust; 

Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why; 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die; 

And  thou  hast  made  him;  thou  art  just. 

People  in  all  ages  have  believed  in  immortality.  They  have  longed 
for  life  after  death.  Why  this  longing  — which  is  universal?  Is  it  not 
because  we  are  made  in  the  image  of  an  eternal  God  and  our  souls 
are  restless  until  we  rest  in  him. 

There  is  also  an  ethical  reason  for  our  faith  in  life  after  death. 
Justice  is  not  obtained  in  this  life.  There  must  be  a  life  after  death 
for  a  balancing  of  the  scales.  If  there  be  no  life  after  death,  then 
Jesus  and  Judas  come  to  the  same  end.  They  both  had  the  same 
future  awaiting  them  — the  grave  and  nothingness.  Surely  this  could 
not  be. 

We  Christians  have  something  more  than  life  after  death— we  have, 
as  Mark  shows,  a  resurrection.  We  have  a  promise  that  we  too  will 
rise  from  the  grave  because  Jesus  has  gone  before.  As  Dr.  Raymond 
Forman  puts  it,  our  Easter  affirmation  is: 

Death  is  but  a  vestibule  where  we  change  the  thick  and  heavy 
clothing  woven  for  wear  in  this  rather  wintry  world,  for  the  lighter, 
bright  garments  of  spring;  when  spring  comes  to  the  soul. 

A  Commission  Given 

The  angel  in  the  garden  grave  of  Jesus  had  not  finished  when  he 
said:  "He  has  risen;  he  is  not  here..."  There  was  more.  He  told 
the  women:  "Go ...  tell"  — his  disciples  and  Peter  that  he  is  going 
before  you  to  Galilee. 

In  other  words,  they  were  to  be  bearers  of  a  message.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  believe  in  the  resurrection  and  worship  the  living 
Christ,  we  are  to  "go,  tell  the  world."  This  is  the  substance  of  what 
Jesus  said  when  he  met  the  disciples  and  more  than  500  on  a  moun- 
tain in  Galilee  (see  Matthew  28:19-20).  "Go.  Make  Disciples. 
Baptize.  Teach." 

Christians  today  have  the  message  of  the  living  Christ  to  share. 
Here  is  a  world  in  darkness,  in  sin,  in  ignorance,  in  despair.  The 
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great  need  is  for  the  living  Christ.  We  have  the  message  this  be- 
nighted world  needs.  "Go  . . .  Tell!" 

This  is  what  Christians  did  in  the  First  Century.  And  this  is  why 
the  church  grew  — men  heard  the  Gospel  and  were  converted! 

One  of  man's  greatest  enigmas  is  this— Why  does  man,  good  man, 
die  after  threescore  years  and  ten  and  that  is  the  end  of  him?  That 
is  not  the  end  of  him!  This  is  what  Jesus  has  shown  us  by  his  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead.  Man  has  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Many  years  ago,  the  Old  Commoner,  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
spoke  these  beautiful  words:  "Christ  has  made  of  death  a  narrow, 
starlit  strip  between  the  companionship  of  yesterday  and  the  reunion 
of  tomorrow ..." 

This  is  the  hope  of  the  Christian.  This  is  his  faith! 

Out  in  Idaho,  there  is  a  river  that  bears  the  interesting  name 
"The  River  of  No  Return."  It  flows  down  through  a  canyon  that 
has  on  either  side  mountains  ranging  from  6,000  feet  to  12,000  feet. 
And  the  water  is  so  swift  and  rugged  that  you  cannot  come  back 
up  the  river.  You  can  guide  a  boat  down  the  river;  but  you  cannot 
come  back.  So  it  is  "The  River  of  No  Return." 

Is  life  like  that?  Often  it  seems  to  be.  But  the  answer  of  Christ 
on  that  first  Easter  is  no.  There  is  a  life  after  death;  and  there  is  a 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  Victory  over  sin  and  death  and  the  grave 
is  ours  through  Christ.  After  Good  Friday  is  Easter.  After  Winter  is 
Spring.  After  death  is  the  resurrection!  ■■ 


TOGETHER  STILL 
By  Enola  Chamberlin 

Once  on  a  springtime  day  we  came 

To  this  proud  hill  and  stood 

To  watch  the  twilight  darkness  spread 

Its  wings  within  the  wood. 

You  held  my  hand  and  I  held  yours, 
Our  spirits  merged  as  one, 
As  in  the  west  we  watched  the  flight 
Of  the  last  rays  of  the  sun. 

And  though  perhaps  tonight  you  stand 
Afar  on  some  war-torn  hill 
And  I  am  alone,  our  spirits  are 
As  one  together  still. 
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Graceful  Thunderbirds  piloted  by  "Ambassadors  in  Blue,"  perform 
at  a  show  where  they  demonstrate  the  U.S.  Air  Force's  use  of 
"Power  for  Peace." 


ARTISTS  IN  THE  SKY 


By  Lorena  M.  O'Connor  and  Melville  H.  Leonard 


JOE  TRAVIS'  stomach  was 
doing  flip-flops,  and  yet  along 
with  this  nausea  he  had  a  feeling 
of  wild  elation!  Why  should  he 
have  butterflies?  Hadn't  he  flown 
everything  from  a  Piper  Cub  to 
a  Super  Sabre? 

This  was  not  just  flying.  He 
was  now  a  part  of  the  Thunder- 
birds!  This  was  the  astonishing 
team  that  you  didn't  get  assigned 
to.     You     volunteered     and     then 


waited  and  sweated  interminably 
until  some  member  finished  his 
two-year  stretch,  which  was  all 
they  allowed  you.  Joe  wanted  to 
make  this  team  more  than  he  had 
ever  wanted  anything.  He  wanted 
to  make  the  next  two  years  some- 
thing he  could  always  remember 
as  the  finest  years  of  his  life. 
He  knew  he'd  done  all  right  so 
far.  He'd  put  the  sleek  F-100 
Super  Sabre  through  the  planned 
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routine:  slow  rolls,  loops,  clover- 
leaf  turns,  corkscrew  rolls  and  a 
tight  360  degree  turn  in  a  vertical 
bank  ...  all  the  while  maintaining 
his  left  wing  position  as  a  part 
of  the  tight-knit  Thunderbird  four- 
plane    diamond-shaped    formation. 

But  now  the  finale  was  coming 
up:  the  spectacular  Bomb  Burst 
which  would  climax  the  aerobatic 
demonstration.  He'd  done  it  fine 
in  practice,  but  this  was  the  real 
thing.  He  had  waited  so  long  to 
become  a  part  of  the  Thunderbird 
team,  he  didn't  want  to  muff  it 
now.  As  he  waited  tensely  for 
Colonel  Harlan  Davis'  command, 
he  could  almost  hear  %the  Colonel 
telling  him:  "This  unit  is  the 
showpiece  of  the  Air  Force,  Joe. 
We  want  only  the  best.  Piloting 
ability  is  important,  of  course, 
but  we  want  men  who  can  get 
along  well  with  others  and  whose 
conduct  is  a  credit  to  this  Wing. 
It's  a  coveted  honor." 

"Okay,  Thunderbirds,"  Colonel 
Davis'  voice  broke  the  silence, 
and  Joe  tensed.  "Let's  have  the 
smoke  on. .  .NOW." 

Joe  pressed  a  button.  Instantly 
a  stream  of  white  smoke  trailed 
from  his  plane.  This  was  to 
enable  the  crowd  below  to  follow 
the  planes  more  easily  in  their 
intricate  maneuvers. 

"Okay,  Thunderbrids,"  the  Boss' 
voice  came  again.  "Let's  give  'em 
a  good  one.  Let's  climb  .  .  .  now." 

Joe  eased  back  on  the  stick 
slightly  . . .  and  then  more.  The 
diamond  formation  climbed  straight 
up  in  the  sky  . . .  pushing  away  from 
the  earth  at  600  miles  an  hour. 


"All  right,  Thunderbirds,"  Col. 
Davis'  vioice  seemed  excited.  "Pre- 
pare to  break  .  .  .  now." 

Suddenly  each  plane  broke  out 
and  away  from  the  diamond  — like 
a  bomb  exploding  in  air— and  soared 
up  and  over  in  an  arc.  Joe  was 
sweating  profusely  now  as  he  put 
the  silver  streak  through  a  series  of 
rolls,  snaps,  and  a  giant  slip  S.  Then 
pushing  forward  on  the  stick,  he 
put  the  plane  into  a  dive.  Each 
plane  was  heading  like  a  bullet— at 
700  miles  an  hour— toward  a  com- 
mon crossover  point  just  thirty 
feet  above  the  ground. 

Crossover!  Each  Sabre  seemed 
to  explode  out  of  nowhere.  The  air 
was  filled  with  thunder. 

Joe  grinned  happily  and  the 
butterflies  were  gone  as  he  urged 
the  Sabre  upstairs  once  more. 

"Good  job,  Thunderbirds,"  Harlan 
Davis  said.  "You  were  fine,  Joe." 

"Thanks,  Boss,"  Joe  said.  He  had 
made  the  team.  He  was  a  Thunder- 
bird at  last. 

ARTISTS  in  the  sky  might  be 
an  appropriate  description  of 
these  men  whose  mission  of  "peace 
and  goodwill"  is  told  to  the  world 
by  sign  language  in  the  sky.  They 
are  an  outstanding  example  of  our 
Air  Force's  long-range  precision 
striking  capability  that  can  take 
decisive  action  in  defense  of  our 
freedom  and  that  of  our  allies  any- 
where on  the  globe  in  a  matter  of 
hours. 

Established  in  May,  1953,  the 
team  was  given  the  mission  of 
promoting  a  better  understanding 
and    appreciation     of     "Aerospace 
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The  Thunderbirds  in  close  formation  put  their  red,  white,  and  blue  jet  fighters 
through  loops,  rolls,  whifferdills,  corkscrew  changeovers,  and  cloverleaf  turns. 


Power  for  Peace."  Carrying  out 
this  mission,  these  "Ambassadors 
in  Blue"  have  given  nearly  1,100 
aerial  demonstrations  before  60 
million  spectators  in  such  diverse 
places     as     Japan     and     England, 


Germany  and  Peru  — in  all,  more 
than  forty-five  countries  of  the 
Free  World. 

"The  Thunderbirds  are  not  a 
group  of  stunt  pilots,"  Thunder- 
bird  Leader  Colonel  Harlan  Davis 
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'Air  Power  for  Peace"  is  the  motto  of  these  precision  flyers 


says,  "but  we  show  the  teamwork, 
coordination,  discipline,  and  pre- 
cision flying  ability  necessary  for 
effective  combat  air  power." 

How  did  they  come  by  the  name 
Thunderbirds?  Joe  Travis  explained. 

"Indian  legend  had  it  that  thunder 
and  lightning  are  caused  by  this 
enormous  red,  white,  and  blue  bird. 
The  thunder  and  lightning  he 
created  and  the  very  real  roar  and 
fiery  blaze  from  the  tailpipe  of  the 
modern  jet  fighter  seemed  a  perfect 
simile.  The  fellows  felt  they  could 


adopt  no  more  fitting  symbol  as 
their  insignia." 

The  Thunderbird  pilots  are  the 
first  to  recognize  the  demanding 
job  performed  by  the  men  on  the 
ground— the  Air  Force  maintenance 
men.  The  ground  crews  are  com- 
pletely dedicated  to  keeping  their 
"Birds"  airborne. 

"Living  out  of  a  suitcase  three- 
fourths  of  the  year  is  no  picnic," 
grinned  a  ground  crew  chief,  "but 
we  wouldn't  have  it  any  other 
way." 


The  "Ambassadors  in  Blue"  have  given  nearly  1,100  aerial  demonstrations  before 
60  million  spectators  in  more  than  45  countries  of  the  free  world. 
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Climbing  skyward  in  the  famous  diamond  formation  take-off. 


An  obvious  indication  of  what 
the  enlisted  men  feel  toward  their 
"Birds"  is  witnessed  during  every 
demonstration.  They  are  out  there 
in  front  of  the  crowd,  eyes  fixed 
on  every  movement  of  the  jets  with 
the  intense  interest  of  the  avid 
aviation  enthusiasts  and  experts 
they  are. 

And  what  of  the  silver  steed  itself: 
The  Pegasus  that  they  groom  so 
carefully?  The  North  American 
F-100  Super  Sabre,  a  sleek,  swept- 
wing  fighter  has  speeds  in  excess  of 
1,000  miles  per   hour.    One    Super 


Sabre  carries  a  payload  so  devastat- 
ing that  it  could  destroy  an  entire 
city.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  awesome 
machine. 

"When  you're  up  there  in  a  Super 
Sabre  you  feel  that  you  can  do 
anything,"  Joe  Travis  says,  "that 
nothing  is  impossible.  You  feel  as 
if  the  sky  belongs  to  you  alone." 

And  there  is  nothing  like  the 
Thunderbirds'  display  of  "Air  Power 
for  Peace"  to  give  testimony  to 
people  throughout  the  world,  that 
they  intend  to  keep  the  skies  free 
for  all  mankind.  ■■ 


QUOTES:  Before  long,  the  equivalent  of  starting  life  in  a  log  cabin  will  be  having 

been  born  in  a  hospital  that  was  not  air-conditioned. — Capper's  Weekly The 

modern  idea  of  roughing  it  is  to  have  no  portable  television  set  in  camp. — Arnold 
Glasow  in  Quote, 
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Time 
Is 

Thy 
Enemy 


By  Irma  Hegel 


If  you  have  an  impulse  to  do  good  to  someone,  do  it  now 


CHRISSIE  opened  the  front 
door  to  see  the  large  square 
package  propped  against  the  storm- 
door.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Bilder 
had  been  printed  in  black  crayon 
on  the  brown  wrappings,  the  ad- 
dress, 222  Cottage  Road.  But  no 
cancelled  postage  or  nothing  to 
indicate  that  it  had  come  from  one 
of  the  local  stores. 

Is  this  a  belated  Christmas  gift, 
Chrissie  wondered.  Tomorrow  was 


already  January  first.  Curious,  she 
carried  the  package  into  the  kitchen. 
Vic  was  just  barging  in  the  back 
door  after  his  usual  Saturday  morn- 
ing at  the  plant.  "Another  present?" 
he  asked,  a  grin  spreading  over  his 
round,  still  boyish  face.  "Who 
from?" 

"I  haven't  the  faintest  idea, 
Vic." 

"Well,  open  it  up.  Here,  I'll  give 
you  a  hand." 
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The  string  was  cut.  The  wrap- 
pings were  pushed  aside.  Chrissie 
lifted  the  cover  of  the  white  box 
and  saw  an  old-fashioned  clock  with 
a  pendulum  and  an  ornate  face. 
"A  genuine  antique,"  she  exclaimed. 
"Just  perfect  for  the  mantel  over 
our  fireplace.  It's  like  the  clock  I 
always  admired  at  Dr.  Oglethorpe's 
house.  Remember  the  teas  the  pro- 
fessors gave  the  students  every 
month,  Vic?  We  never  missed  one." 

Vic  was  picking  up  a  card  that 
had  fallen  from  the  wrappings. 
"No  name— and  will  you  listen  to 
this,  Chrissie?  Time  Is  Thy  Enemy. 
Now  what  sort  of  a  kook  would 
write  anything  like  that?" 

Chrissie  lifted  out  the  clock  and 
lovingly  fingered  the  gleaming  brass. 
Her  grey  eyes,  which  tilted  like  a 
kitten's  at  the  corners,  were  sud- 
denly sober.  "It  isn't  kooky,  Vic. 
Time  is  our  enemy  if  we  live  either 
in  the  past  or  in  the  future.  Think 
of  those  thank-you  letters  you  were 
going  to  write  the  family  at  Christ- 
mas. You  were  so  enthusiastic  over 
the  presents  you  received.  If  you'd 
written  those  letters  then,  they 
would  have  said  so  much.  They 
won't  now." 

"Oh,  I'll  get  around  to  writing 
those  letters,"  Vic  said  crossly. 
"Meanwhile  we've  got  the  mystery 
of  a  gift-clock  to  solve.  An  appropri- 
ate enough  New  Year's  present,  but 
who  sent  it?" 

Chrissie  set  the  clock  on  the 
table.  "It  could  be  from  your 
brother,  Bob." 

"Don't  mention  his  name,"  Vic 
warned,  his  round  face  reddening. 

"It's   been   a   whole   year    since 


you've  seen  Bob,  Betty,  or  Kevin, 
Vic.  You  haven't  so  much  as  phoned 
them.  Can't  you  see?  You  are  mak- 
ing time  an  enemy.  The  longer  you 
wait,  the  harder  will  be  any  recon- 
ciliation at  all.  Tomorrow  may  be 
too  late." 

Vic,  still  wearing  his  factory 
coveralls,  began  striding  up  and 
down  the  small  kitchen.  "Forgive 
what  Bob  did  to  Dad?  You  know 
how  Bob  inveigled  Dad  into  invest- 
ing everything  he  had  in  that  new 
development.  Dad  lost  his  money. 
That's  what  killed  him." 

"Your  father  had  a  long  history 
of  heart  attacks,"  Chrissie  patiently 
explained.  "That  last  attack  would 
have  come  sooner  or  later.  Bob 
invested  his  own  money,  too.  He 
was  trying  his  level  best  to  sell 
those  lots." 

"Sure,  the  big  super-salesman, 
my  brother.  Bob  didn't  succeed, 
did  he?  He  finally  had  to  get  out 
of  the  company  and  find  himself 
another  job.  The  development  is 
still  sitting  out  there  on  the  lakes 
like  a  no-man's  land." 

"Let's  ride  over  to  Bob's  and 
Betty's  this  afternoon,"  Chrissie 
suggested.  "We'll  thank  them  for 
their  lovely  clock  and  start  the  New 
Year  with  the  past  forgotten.  The 
last  thing  your  father  would  have 
wanted  would  be  any  quarrel  be- 
tween the  two  he  loved  most." 

"We're  going  to  be  attending 
our  church  services,"  Vic  grumbled. 

"Our  watch  night  services  won't 
begin  until  eleven  tonight." 

Vic  slumped  down  in  a  chair  by 
the  table.  "Bob  and  Betty  will  be 
preparing  for  some  New  Year  blast. 
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You  know  they  always  have  one." 
"We'll  be  there  long  before  their 
party.  Their  house  isn't  too  far  from 
town.  If  you  don't  go,  Vic,  I'll  take 
Jen.  We'll  go  by  ourselves." 

Jennifer  was  their  five-year-old 
daughter,  a  year  younger  than 
Bob's  and  Betty's  six-year-old 
Kevin. 

"You  win,"  Vic  agreed  reluctantly. 

THEY  started  out  directly  after 
lunch,  Jennifer  between  them 
on  the  front  seat  of  their  old  Buick. 
No  snow  had  fallen  since  Christmas 
and  the  Ohio  landscape  was  bleak, 
only  bare  trees,  frozen  lakes,  and 
stretches  of  open  country  where 
the  fields  lay  sleeping  until  the 
spring  awakening. 

Vic  was  sullen,  saying  nothing. 
Jennifer  crawled  on  Chrissie's  lap 
to  see  better  through  the  window. 
"I  see  a  bird,  Mommy  ...  I  see  a 
squirrel  ...  I  see  a  great  big  barn." 

Chrissie  would  nod,  murmur  an 
assent.  They  were  approaching  a 
thick  woods  and  would  soon  be  at 
the  isolated  development  where 
Bob  and  Betty  lived.  "I  see  Kevin," 
Jennifer  suddenly  squealed.  She 
looked  up  at  Chrissie.  "What's 
the  matter  with  Kevin,  Mommy?" 

"It  is  Kevin,"  Vic  muttered  and 
hastily  braked  the  car. 

Chrissie  saw  four  boys  emerging 
from  the  woods.  They  were  carrying 
the  small  Kevin  between  them. 
Chrissie  put  Jennifer  down  and 
sprang  from  the  car    after   Vic. 

"He's  hurt  bad,"  one  of  the  boys 
explained.  "He  fell  off'n  that  cliff 
in  the  woods.  We  didn't  want  him 
along.  He  just  followed  us.   Could 


you  take  him  home?  His  Mom  and 
Dad  will  give  us  thunder  if  we  do." 

Vic  was  already  lifting  the  limp 
Kevin  in  his  arms.  The  boy's  eyes 
were  closed,  his  small  face  waxen. 
"Get  that  blanket  spread  on  the 
back  seat,  Chrissie.  You  watch  that 
he  doesn't  slip  off.  We'll  get  Kevin 
to  the  emergency  room  of  the  nearest 
hospital."  Vic  returned  to  the 
wheel,  turned  the  car  around  and 
they  went  speeding  back  to  town. 
.  Chrissie  felt  the  faint  pulse  and 
prayed  unceasingly. 

In  the  emergency  room  of  General 
Hospital,  a  white-coated  intern 
and  two  nurses  took  over.  Vic, 
Chrissie,  and  Jennifer  were  shunted 
out  to  the  corridor.  Vic  phoned  Bob. 
Chrissie  found  a  waiting  room  and 
tried  to  interest  Jennifer  in  some 
tattered  magazines  that  were  on 
the  table.  Vic  joined  them  after  a 
while.  "They're  on  their  way,"  he 
said  briefly. 

It  must  have  been  an  hour  before 
Bob  and  Betty  entered  the  small 
waiting  room.  "They've  taken 
Kevin  to  surgery,"  Betty  cried. 
"Something  about  internal  bleeding. 
Oh,  Chrissie,  if  you  and  Vic  hadn't 
happened  along  when  you  did.  .  ." 

"We  didn't  just  happen  along," 
Chrissie  corrected  her  sister-in-law. 
"We  were  on  our  way  to  your  house 
to  thank  you  for  the  beautiful  clock 
you  sent." 

Betty  looked  at  her  dully  and 
shook  her  head.  "Bob  and  I  didn't 
send  you  and  Vic  any  clock,  Chrissie, 
not  even  one  gift  for  Christmas. 
It  made  me  sick.  I  told  Bob  that. 
As  close  as  we've  always  been.  .  ." 

Bob  glanced  at  Vic.  "Dad's  money 
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isn't  lost.  An  eastern  syndicate  has 
bought  the  development.  They're 
putting  in  a  golf  course  and  club- 
house. The  lots  are  selling.  The 
syndicate  offered  me  a  good  job. 
As  if  that  mattered  — as  if  anything 
matters  now."  Bob's  head  went 
down  between  his  hands. 

Vic  got  his  brother  over  to  a  chair, 
sat  beside  him  and  talked.  Maybe 
they  were  praying,  Chrissie  thought. 
She  saw  that  Betty's  head  was 
bowed  and  her  hands  folded. 

Jennifer  fell  asleep  in  Chrissie's 
arms. 

AT  FIVE  o'clock  the  white- 
coated  intern  peered  in  at 
them,  then  marched  briskly  up  to 
Betty   and    Bob.    ''Mr.    and    Mrs. 


Bilder?"  he  asked.  "You  can  see 
your  son  now.  They've  taken  him 
out  of  the  recovery  room  to  303." 

"Will  Kevin  be  all  right?"  Betty 
choked. 

"He's  fine,  Mrs.  Bilder,  though 
if  you  hadn't  got  him  here  when 
you  did,  it  might  have  been  another 
story.  It  was  prompt  action  that 
arrested    that    internal    bleeding." 

"Go  to  him,"  Chrissie  urged 
Betty.  "Vic,  Jen,  and  I  will  be 
going  home.  We  couldn't,  of  course, 
until  we  knew  for  sure." 

In  the  car,  Vic  placed  his  hand 
over  Chrissie's  and  pressed  her 
fingers  tightly.  "This  time  we 
beat  the  enemy.  Just  supposing 
we  hadn't  come  along  when  we  did." 

"But  we  did,  Vic.  I'll  love  forever 
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that  person  who  sent  the  clock  and 
wrote  that  card." 

They  were  getting  ready  for  the 
watch  night  services  when  Bob  and 
Betty's  car  drew  up  before  their 
house.  "We've  just  left  the  hospi- 
tal," Betty  announced.  "Kevin's 
sleeping  soundly.  His  color's  good; 
his  breathing  natural.  I  told  Bob 
we  just  had  to  join  you  for  your 
church  services.  We  have  so  much 
to  thank  God  for." 

Chrissie  smiled  through  her  tears. 
They  were  a  family  again  with 
everything  ugly  forgotten  in  mutual 
gratitude  and  love.  They  rode  in 
Bob's  car  to  the  church,  and  wor- 
shiped together  singing  the  familiar 
hymns. 

Filing  with  the  others  from  the 
church,  Chrissie  saw  the  white- 
haired  Dr.  Oglethorpe  still  standing 
in  his  pew.  He  had  been  their 
favorite  professor  when  she  and 
Vic  had  attended  State  U.  Always 
the  old  man  paused  to  chat  with 
them  when  they  met  at  the  services. 

"Happy  New  Year,"   Dr.   Ogle- 


thorpe greeted  them.  "Was  my 
clock  delivered  by  the  small  messen- 
ger I  sent?  You  used  to  admire  that 
old  clock,  Chrissie.  You  see,  I'm 
closing  my  home  to  live  with  my 
son  and  daughter-in-law  in  Arizona. 
I  can't  take  much  along.  I  thought 
you  might  like  the  clock  to  remem- 
ber me  by." 

Chrissie  hugged  the  old  pro- 
fessor. "You've  got  to  come  home 
with  us,"  she  cried.  "We  never 
could  tell  you  the  whole  story  here 
or  how  truly  grateful  we  are. 
Please.  .  ." 

Dr.  Oglethorpe  beamed.  "I 
haven't  been  hugged  like  that  in 
years.  Your  enthusiasm  intrigues 
me.  Of  course,  I'll  come.  I  do 
believe  in  taking  advantage  of 
God's  ever-present  now.  That's  why 
I  wrote  what  I  did  on  the  card  — 
Time  Is  Thy  Enemy." 

"Only  when  we  forget  that  now, 
not  later,  is  the  moment  to  act," 
Vic  added  and  Chrissie  noticed  that 
Vic  had  his  arm  around  his  brother. 


"He  got  a  splinter  in  his  finger  and  won't  pull  it  out  on  his  own  time." 
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Thy  Kingdom  Come 


By  Graham  Hodges 


IN    THE    Lord's    Prayer,    Jesus 
taught  us  to  pray. 

Thy    kingdom    come, 
Thy  will  be  done, 

On  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven 
(Mt.  6:10). 

What  is  this  kingdom  Jesus  told 
us  to  pray  for?  Briefly  defined,  it 
is  the  reign  of  God  in  the  hearts  of 
his  children.  The  kingdom  of  God 
comes  when  we  allow  his  laws,  his 
will,  and  most  of  all,  his  son  Jesus 
Christ  to  have  our  complete  loyalty, 
devotion,   and   everyday    service. 

The  kingdom  comes  closer  each 
time  we  make  Christ's  way  ours; 
each  time  we  give  practical  service 
to  God  instead  of  lip  service;  each 
time  the  love  of  Christ  is  supreme 
in  our  devotion. 

We  moderns  use  this  term  "the 
kingdom"  infrequently.  Yet  it  was 
central  to  Jesus.  Why  is  it  an 
obsolete  word  in  our  vocabulary? 
I  don't  know.  The  terms  "kingdom 
of  heaven,"  "kingdom  of  God," 
"his  kingdom,"  were  used  over 
sixty  times  by  Jesus  in  the  Four 


Gospels.  He  took 
concept  seriously. 


'the   kingdom" 


What  the  Kingdom  Involves 

To  get  down  to  fundamentals, 
the  kingdom  of  God  involves  four 
basic  concepts. 

1.  A  king  who  can  count  on  our 
loyalty;  and  whose  laws  are  to  be 
obeyed.  His  requirements  come 
first.  He  owns  all  that  we  have. 

2.  We  are  his  subjects,  citizens 
of  the  divine  kingdom.  We  cannot 
become  citizens  of  two  countries 
(e.g.  Russia  and  the  U.S.A.)  at  the 
same  time.  Moreover,  we  cannot 
serve  mammon,  ambition,  lust,  or 
any  other  god,  and  serve  the  King 
of  kings  at  the  same  time.  Personal 
needs  have  their  place  but  they  are 
always  secondary  to  God's  demands. 

3.  The  "kingdom"  involves  laws. 
We  cannot  be  good  citizens  of  the 
U.S.A.  without  obeying  its  laws. 
In  God's  kingdom  we  have  certain 
principles,  or  conditions  of  Christian 
citizenship,  given  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Whether  we  like  them  or  not  does 
not  detract  from  their  wisdom. 


Mr.   Hodges    is    pastor    of    the    Emmanuel    Congregational    Church, 
Watertown,N.Y. 
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4.  The  "kingdom"  involves  an 
area  of  existence.  In  the  worldly 
realm  the  sovereignty  of  any  nation 
extends  only  to  its  national  bounda- 
ry lines.  From  there  another  nation 
takes  up  its  reign.  But  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  there  is  no  boundary 
line.  All  existence  comes  under 
God's  sway.  He  wants  all  or  nothing. 

We  will  grant  God  supremacy 
for  one  hour  a  week,  in  church, 
chapel,  or  synagogue.  Oh,  yes,  he 
is  top  man  there.  But  don't  let  him 
get  the  notion  that  he  has  first 
claim  in  the  way  we  make  money, 
or  in  our  entertainment,  in  our 
off-duty  hours,  in  sexual  standards, 
in  the  way  we  treat  other  races,  in 
our  personal  ambitions.  We  will 
give  God  loyal  devotion  as  long  as 
his  kingdom  is  fenced  into  a  tiny 
concentration  camp  called  formal 
religion. 

But  not  only  do  we  limit  the 
King  in  place  but  in  time  as  well. 
Yes,  we  want  racial  justice,  but 
not  now.  Equality,  justice,  brother- 
hood are  all  fine  terms,  but  let's 
put  them  off  until  our  grand- 
children's time.  Admitted  that  cer- 
tain national  emergencies  require 
military  action,  we  must  always  be 
willing  to  negotiate,  to  sit  down 
around  the  counsel  table,  to  work 
for  peace. 

Yes,  we  pray  for  God's  kingdom, 
but  resist  any  encroachment  on 
our  private  areas  in  our  time.  We 
put  up  a  sign:  POSTED,  KEEP 
OFF,  when  God  asserts  his  claim. 

Membership  in  the  Kingdom 

How  do  you  get  into  the  Kingdom 
of   God?    Who    is   eligible   for   the 


kingdom?  Answer:  Anybody,  every- 
body, who  is  willing  to  do  God's 
will  on  earth.  (Read  Matthew 
25:31-46  to  see  for  yourself.) 

Where  is  the  kingdom?  It  is  not 
staked  out  on  any  map.  Jesus  gave 
a  hint  in  Luke  17:21,  "The  kingdom 
of  God  is  in  the  midst  of  you." 
Whenever  and  wherever  you  and 
I  do  God's  will  in  our  daily  lives, 
there  the  rule  of  God  is  made 
stronger,  his  kingdom  has  come 
more  than  before,  his  supremacy 
more  secure. 

In  Mark  1:14,  15,  we  read  how 
Jesus  came  announcing  the  new 
age  of  the  kingdom  of  God— and 
then  he  called  for  two  things.  What 
were  they: 

Now  after  John  was  arrested,  Jesus 
came  into  Galilee,  preaching  the 
gospel  of  God,  and  saying,  "The 
time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  at  hand;  repent,  and 
believe  in  the  gospel." 

So,  first,  we  must  repent,  we  must 
feel  sorry  for  sin,  and  sorry  enough 
to  give  it  up.  Second,  we  must  have 
faith  in  the  gospel,  that  God  was 
in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to 
himself.  This  is  how  you  get  into 
the  kingdom. 

And  this  means  anywhere,  any 
land.  There  are  Christians  every- 
where in  the  world.  Some  of  them 
today  are  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
They  are  not  free  as  we  are  in  our 
democracies  to  speak  out  for  God 
and  for  freedom.  This  would  be 
dangerous  to  life  and  limb.  But 
down  deep  in  their  hearts,  they  do 
repent  and  believe  and  are  members 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  everywhere 
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in  the  world  — in  democratic  lands 
as  well  as  totalitarian  lands— the 
environment  is  often  hostile  to 
God's  kingdom,  his  laws,  his  teach- 
ings. It  is  secular,  greedy,  and  seeks 
to  shape  you  into  its  mold.  Paul 
said,  "Do  not  let  the  world  shape 
you  into  its  mold"  (Rom.  12:2 
Phillips).  To  serve  God  is  never 
easy.  Nevertheless,  you  are  called 
on  to  be  loyal  to  him  and  to  put 
him  first. 

In  a  sense,  we  may  say  that 
prayer  of  Jesus:  "Thy  kingdom 
come,  thy  will  be  done,  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven,"  is  a  dream.  It 
certainly  has  not  been  realized  the 
world  over.  Of  course,  it  has  come 
in  your  heart,  if  you're  a  Christian; 
it  has  come  in  your  church,  where 
you  seek  to  do  the  will  of  God.  But 
perhaps  only  dreamers  dare  hope, 
pray,  and  work  for  the  fulfillment 
of  that  prayer— completely.  Men 
like  Walter  Reed,  the  Army  surgeon 
who  dreamed  of  a  world  without 
yellow  fever;  or  Jonas  Salk  who 
dreamed  of  a  world  without  polio; 
or  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  who 
dreamed  that  men  might  fly  like 
birds;  of  Martin  Luther  King,  who 
has  dreamed  of  a  world  of  racial 
brotherhood;  of  Isaiah  who  dreamed 
of  the  day  when  men  would  "beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares,  and 
their  spears  into  pruning   hooks." 

We  do  not  know  when  his  king- 
dom will  come  in  its  fullness,  but 
we  are  taught  to  pray  for  it.  In  the 
meantime,  his  kingdom  can  live 
when  and  where  you  and  I  do  his 
will.  When  we  allow  his  laws  and 
his  love  to  reign  within  us— God's 
kingdom  has  come— there!         ■■ 


NEWS  BIT 

Crime  Up 

The  FBI  reports  that  there  were 
more  than  two  and  three-quarter 
million  serious  crimes  in  the  U.S.  in 
1965,  an  increase  of  6  percent  over 
1964.  Murder,  robbery,  aggravated 
assault  and  burglary  each  was  up 
6  percent;  forcible  rape  9  percent; 
larceny  (over  $50.00)  up  8  percent; 
auto  thefts,  up  5  percent.  .  .  .  Since 
1960  crime  has  increased  46  percent 
while  the  national  population  has 
risen  8  percent.  .  .  .  Persons  under 
18  years  of  age  were  identified  by 
police  as  having  been  involved  in 
30  percent  of  the  serious  crime 
(yet  the  age  group  10-17  comprises 
only  15  percent  of  the  population). 

When  a  man  has  money  to  burn  there's 
always  somebody  around  to  lend  him  a 
match.  — Tit-Bits. 


"I'm  taking  up  a  collection  before  I  say 
my  prayers." 
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PROFILES  IN  CHRISTIAN  COMMITMENT  - 


LEONARD  CHESHIRE 


By  W.  J.  Smart 


GROUP-CAPTAIN  Geoffrey 
Leonard  Cheshire,  vc,  former 
Wing-Commander  of  the  "Dam 
Busters"  — D.S.O.  with  two  bars, 
and  D.F.C.— witnessed  the  dropping 
of  the  atomic  bomb  on  Nagasaki. 

He  did  not  drop  that  bomb,  but 
he  was  there  as  the  official  British 
observer.  Sitting  in  an  American 
Super-Fortress  thirty-five  thousand 
feet  in  the  cloudless  sky,  he  saw 
the  vivid  flash  of  intense  light  as 
the  bomb  fought  its  target,  a  flash 
whose  brightness  outshone  the 
Japanese  sun;  he  saw  the  gigantic, 
menacing  smoke  mushroom  billow- 
ing ever  higher  and  more  angrily 
into  the  sky,  and  he  saw  the  instan- 
taneous igniting  of  the  city  as  if 
every  house,  filled  with  gas,  had 
been  waiting  for  the  flame. 

He  could  not  see  from  where  he 
sat  that  fifty  thousand  people  had 
been  killed  outright  by  the  bomb, 
killed  before  they  knew  that  a 
bomb  had  fallen.  Nor  could  he  see 
from  that  height  that  many  who 


had  not  been  killed  outright  were 
writhing  in  pain  on  the  ground, 
that  others  were  groping  about  in 
total  blindness  because  the  heat 
from  the  bomb  had  burned  out  their 
eyeballs.  Nor  did  he  know  that 
thousands  more  would  die  from  the 
effects  of  the  bomb  within  the 
next  two  weeks. 

But  he  could  see  enough  to  realize 
that  a  very  hideous  thing  had  been 
done,  that  a  diabolical,  devouring 
power  had  been  unleashed.  And, 
hardened  as  he  was  as  a  bomber 
pilot,  the  awful  spectacle  he  had 
witnessed  tore  something  out  of 
his  soul.  Leonard  Cheshire,  the  air 
ace,  the  relentless  fighter,  the  dead- 
ly accurate  precision  bomber,  dis- 
appeared over  Nagasaki,  and  the 
man  who  stepped  out  of  the  plane 
back  at  base  was  possessed  by  one 
desire  — to  pour  out  his  life  in  the 
service   of   suffering    people. 

Cheshire  had  been  in  the  Royal 
Air  Force  since  the  beginning  of 
the   war.    His    father    was    a    dis- 
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Final  in  the  series  of  biographical  studies  —  Leonard  Cheshire, 
British  war  ace  who  later  established  a  hospital  for  the  disabled 


tinguished  Professor  of  Law  at 
Oxford  University,  and  Leonard 
himself  had  recently  come  out 
with  a  Second  Class  degree  in  his 
Law  Finals.  But  he  was  never  really 
interested  in  law.  His  chief  delights 
at  Oxford  were  his  roaring  sports 
car  and  his  flying  in  the  University 
Air  Squadron,  and  he  dreaded  the 
thought  of  one  day  having  to  settle 
down  to  a  regular  job.  Therefore, 
when  the  war  came,  and  men  were 
needed  for  the  Royal  Air  Force, 
he  joined  up  gladly  because,  he 
says,  it  offered  him  escape  from 
possible  dull  routine  and  promised 
excitement  and  adventure. 

He  got  his  commission  in  October, 
1939,  and  within  a  year  he  had  not 
only  completed  all  his  basic  training, 
but  had  done  his  first  twenty  oper- 
ational flights.  In  those  days  it  was 
commonly  said  that  no  bomber 
could  expect  to  survive  more  than 
twenty  missions,  and  few  lived  to 
see  so  many;  but  Cheshire  lived  to 
see  a  hundred  before  he  was  com- 
pulsorily  taken  off  operations,  and 
even  then  it  was  much  against  his 
will.  He  became  known  as  the 
bomber  with  an  ice-cold  brain, 
fearless,  relentless,  a  man  of  steady 
dogged  determination  to  reach  the 
target  assigned  to  him,  no  matter 
how  difficult,  and  not  return  to  base 
until  his  appointed  mission  was 
accomplished. 

But  before  we  leave  his  life  as  a 
bomber  pilot  a  word  must  be  said 
about  his  squadron's  most  difficult 


assignment— the  bombing  of  the 
launching  sites  of  Hitler's  secret 
weapon,  the  Vis  and  V2s.  These 
sites,  and  the  places  in  which  the 
rockets  were  stored,  were  heavily 
concreted  constructions,  so  thick 
that  a  new  British  bomb  had  to  be 
invented  to  pierce  them  and  at  the 
same  time  a  new  technique  in  pre- 
cision bombing  had  to  be  evolved 
to  ensure  the  bombs  getting  on 
their  targets.  It  was  a  race  against 
time,  and  Hitler  won,  beating  the 
Dam  Busters  by  a  narrow  margin, 
so  that  he  sent  over  his  first  flying 
bombs  before  the  Dam  Busters  were 
ready  to  strike;  but  by  June  Cheshire 
was  ready  with  his  squadron  and 
the  task  assigned  to  them  was  the 
pulverization  of  the  two  main 
secret  weapon  installations.  They 
set  off,  did  the  job,  returned  to 
base  and  reported,  "Mission  Ac- 
complished." 

Until  Nagasaki,  Cheshire  truly 
enjoyed  the  dash  and  danger  of 
these  bombing  missions.  He  was 
finding  what  he  went  into  the  Air 
Force  to  find,  sustained  and  pur- 
poseful excitement.  He  revelled  in 
living  dangerously,  doing  the  most 
astounding  things  in  the  air,  leading 
his  squadron  to  their  targets,  and 
getting  his  crews  safely  home  again; 
and  he  assumed  that  he  would  go 
on  doing  this  until  the  enemy  was 
vanquished  or  he  himself  was  killed 
in  action. 

It  staggered  him,  therefore,  to 
be    officially     informed     one     day 
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when  he  had  done  his  one  hundredth 
operational  flight,  that  he  would 
not  be  asked  to  do  any  more.  To 
his  protests  and  pleas  for  expla- 
nations, the  Air-Vice-Marshal 
merely  said  that  a  hundred  was  a 
good  number  to  stop  at. 

Little  did  Cheshire  or  anyone 
else  know  then  that  the  experience 
of  Nagasaki  was  just  round  the 
corner.  He  was  first  sent  to  the 
East,  then  he  turned  up  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  was  attached  to 
a  United  Kingdom  Mission  whose 
task  it  was  to  work  with  the  Amer- 
icans on  all  branches  of  the  war 
effort.  Finally  he  learned  that  he 
was  appointed  the  official  British 
observer  of  the  second  atomic 
bomb  to  be  dropped  on  Japan  at 
Nagasaki. 

He  was  given  a  place  as  observer 
in  an  American  Super-Fortress 
when  it  took  off  for  Nagasaki. 
Nagasaki  was  a  town  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
They  were  mostly  poor  people,  and 
all  of  them  hardworking.  Cheshire's 
plane  arrived  over  the  city  at  a 
height  of  35,000  feet  in  a  cloudless 
sky,  the  only  other  plane  in  the  sky 
being  the  other  Super-Fortress 
which  actually  carried  and  dropped 
the  bomb. 

The  quarter  of  a  million  people 
below  took  little  notice  of  these  two 
planes  droning  so  high  in  the  sky 
and  went  about  their  normal  work 
without  fear  of  imminent  danger. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  brilliant  flash 
of  light,  accompanied  by  terrific 
heat.  Some  human  bodies  literally 
vanished  in  that  flash  and  heat  — 
flesh  and  bones.  Thousands  dropped 


dead  just  where  they  stood  or 
walked. 

On  the  way  back  from  that  in- 
ferno, Cheshire's  brain  reeled.  He 
resolved  to  apply  for  his  release 
from  the  Air  Force  at  once,  to  worry 
the  Air  Ministry  until  he  got  it,  and 
then,  as  a  civilian,  challenge  men 
of  integrity  and  goodwill  to  stanch 
the  bleeding  wounds  of  the  world 
and  work  for  a  new  kind  of  inter- 
national life  based  on  sympathy, 
mutual  service,   and  peace. 

And  worry  the  Air  Ministry  he 
did,  in  more  senses  than  one.  They 
could  not  understand  what  had 
come  over  him,  their  most  famous 
bomber  pilot,  their  greatest  air  ace. 

So  they  brought  him  back  to 
England,  and  at  his  final  Air  Force 
Medical  Board  it  was  reported  that 
he  was  suffering  from  psycho- 
neurosis,  and  must  have  a  year's 
rest.  Cheshire  treated  the  report 
as  rubbish;  what  he  wanted,  he  said, 
was  not  rest  but  a  constructive 
mission  in  life. 

He  was  asked  to  write  a  series 
of  fortnightly  articles  for  the  Sunday 
Graphic,  in  one  of  which  he  made  a 
direct  appeal  to  ex-servicemen. 
Thousands  of  them  were  extremely 
unhappy  about  what  they  found  in 
postwar  Britain,  and  Cheshire  ex- 
horted them  not  to  sit  down  and 
grouse  about  conditions,  but  to  get 
up  and  change  them.  He  threw  out 
the  suggestion  that  experiments 
should  be  made  in  communal  living, 
where  the  motive  should  be  service 
not  self,  where  everyone  worked 
according  to  his  knowledge  and 
skill,  not  for  personal  profit  but 
for  the  common  good,   and  where 
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all  the  fruits  of  men's  labors  should 
be  pooled. 

So  great  was  the  interest  aroused 
by  this  particular  article  that  within 
a  few  weeks  a  crowded  meeting  was 
held  in  Oxford  to  discuss  it  and, 
if  practicable,   to    take    action. 

And  action  was  certainly  taken, 
full  of  vision,  courage  and  enthusi- 
asm. A  large,  forty-five  bedroomed 
house,  very  dilapidated,  was  found 
and  thither  the  first  fifty  enthusi- 
asts foregathered.  They  all  agreed 
on  entry  to  be  content  with  board, 
lodging,  and  a  bit  of  weekly  pocket 
money.  But  money  was  to  be  the 
last  consideration;  they  were  there 
to  start  the  building  of  a  better 
social  order  in  a  spirit  of  service 
and  altruism,  the  fundamental 
principle  being  "Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

The  new  movement  started  well 
but  finally  became  irksome  and 
petered  out. 

To  Cheshire,  tramping  around 
the  empty  house,  saddened  by  the 
echo  of  his  own  steps  as  he  walked 
through  its  empty  rooms,  mocked 
by  the  half-finished  tasks  on  the 
farm  lands,  and  the  desolation  of 
trees  which  had  been  chopped 
down  and  left  where  they  fell,  it 
was  all  heart-breaking  and  be- 
wildering. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet;  God  had 
some  better  thing  in  store  for  him. 

And  this  better  thing  came  through 
the  plight  of  an  ex-L.A.C.  dying 
in  a  hospital  with  cancer.  His  name 
was  Arthur  Dykes. 

Arthur  had  been  one  of  the 
early  supporters  of  Cheshire's  ven- 
tures, and  had  lived  in  Le   Court, 


but  in  Cheshire's  absence  he  had 
become  so  ill  that  he  was  removed 
to  the  hospital.  Now  the  hospital 
said  that,  although  Arthur  might 
live  for  some  time,  his  condition 
was  incurable,  and  as  they  needed 
the  bed,  they  wished  Cheshire 
would  make  alternative  arrange- 
ments for  him.  Arthur  had  no 
known  relatives.  Cheshire  ap- 
proached various  public  bodies  and 
charitable  organizations,  but  no 
one  seemed  able  or  willing  to  give 
Arthur  a  home.  In  the  end  Cheshire 
explained  the  situation  to  Arthur 
himself,  and  said  that  the  best  he 
could  offer  was  hospitality  at  Le 
Court,  which  meant  having  a  bed 
in  a  room  in  an  empty  mansion, 
with  himself  as  Arthur's  daily  nurse 
and  attendant. 

Arthur's  eyes  shone  with  pleasure 
at  the  thought  of  going  back  to 
Le  Court  with  Cheshire— whom 
now  for  the  first  time  he  called 
Len  —  as  his  nurse.  A  spiritual 
intimacy  and  freedom  suddenly 
sprung  up  between  them.  Before 
his  illness,  Arthur  was  a  very  silent 
member  of  the  Le  Court  family, 
never  taking  the  initiative  in  any 
conversation,  but  from  the  moment 
he  addressed  Cheshire  as  Len,  all 
reserve  disappeared  and  he  talked 
freely.  Arthur  was  a  very  devout 
Roman  Catholic,  but  it  had  never 
entered  his  head  that  he  would  end 
his  days  in  Le  Court  with  Cheshire 
beside  him  to  the  last.  The  antici- 
pation of  it  brought  him  very  deep 
consolation. 

One  evening  as  Cheshire  sat  beside 
Arthur's  bed  they  talked  about  the 
future  use  of  Le  Court,  and  Cheshire 
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asked  Arthur  what  he  thought  of 
the  idea  of  turning  it  into  a  home 
for  the  homeless  sick.  Once  more 
Arthur's  eyes  were  shining  as  he 
replied  that  he  thought  it  was  a 
splendid  idea,  and  added  something 
which  lifted  the  conversation  on 
to  an  entirely  different  level:  "I 
think  God  wants  you  to  do  it." 
When  the  question  of  money  for 
such  a  venture  came  up,  Arthur 
said  that  God  would  send  the  money 
if  Cheshire  would  let  God  say  how 
it  should  be  spent.  If  Le  Court 
was  to  be  the  big  Financier  at  the 
back  of  it,  God  must  be  the  big 
Voice  in  its  policy  and  programme. 
"You  can't  very  well  accept  the 
money  God  sends,"  said  Arthur, 
"unless  you  also  accept  the  patients 
He  sends." 

Almost  everyone  else  who  heard 
of  this  new  project  expressed  com- 
plete disapproval.  But  there  was 
one  notable  exception.  The  Mar- 
chioness of  Cholmondeley  visited 
Le  Court  and  spent  an  hour  at 
Arthur's  bedside.  She  saw  for  herself 
what  Cheshire  was  doing  for  him, 
and  declared  unequivocally  that 
if  Le  Court  could  give  happiness, 
contentment,  and  peace  to  a  man 
like  Arthur  Dykes,  there  was  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  do  the 
same  for  many  others. 

The  whole  atmosphere  of 
Cheshire's  work  now  changed.  The 
program  was  the  same,  but  the 
policy  and  philosophy  were  differ- 
ent. He  was  still  dedicated  to  the 
relief  of  human  suffering,  but  now 
he  saw  this  work  as  God's  work  — 
God  appointing  the  work  to  be 
done,  God  appointing  the  workers 


to  do  it  and  God  himself  being 
among  them  and  working  with  them. 
Le  Court  now  filled  up  rapidly  with 
the  homeless  disabled  and  the 
incurably  sick,  and  Cheshire  saw 
proof  daily  of  what  Arthur  had 
forecast  — that  if  you  do  what  God 
wants  you  to  do  God  will  send  you 
the  necessary  funds.  Cheshire's 
happiness  knew  no  bounds,  and 
soon  Cheshire  opened  two  similar 
homes  in  Cornwall. 

Whatever  is  written  today  about 
his  Homes— The  Cheshire  Foun- 
dation Homes  for  the  Sick  — is 
likely  to  be  out  of  date  by  the  time 
it  is  printed  for  the  work  is  always 
spreading;  but  at  the  moment  of 
writing  there  are  Cheshire  Foun- 
dation Homes  in  many  parts  of 
Britain,  in  India,  Africa,  and  the 
Far  East.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
there  are  twenty-one,  with  seven 
more  in  process  of  preparation  or 
construction;  in  Eire  there  is  one; 
in  India  there  are  seven;  in  Malaya, 
one;  in  Nigeria,  one;  and  in  Jordan, 
one.  Others  are  being  built  in  Poona 
and  Bangalore. 

The  average  number  of  patients 
in  any  one  of  these  Homes  when 
it  is  complete  is  thirty.  The  aim 
of  all  the  Homes  is  the  same  — to 
care  for  the  incurable  and  homeless 
sick,  especially  those  of  the  younger 
age  group.  Each  Home  is  run  by  a 
local  committee  within  the  general 
aims  and  principles  of  the  Foun- 
dation, and  each  country  has  a 
central  trust  which  owns  the 
property  and  is  the  source  of  the 
local  committee's  authority. 

That  all  this  should  have  stemmed 
from  a  bedside  conversation  between 
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the  war's  most  eminent  air-ace  and 
an  obscure  L.A.C.  dying  of  cancer, 
is  surely  miraculous.  And  farther 
back  still  is  Nagasaki.  But  what 
stands  out  most  clearly  in  the 
Cheshire  story  from  the  time  of 
Nagasaki  onwards  is  his  compassion 
for  individuals.  And  we  should  be 
very  blind  spiritually  if  we  did  not 
see  in  the  work  of  these  Homes— not 
only  these  first  three  but  all  of 
them  today  — the  Hand  of  Love 
as  well  as  The  Face  of  Victory,  and 
hear  the  Voice  men  heard  long  ago 
in  Galilee,  saying,  ' 'Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me."  ■■ 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

DECEMBER 


DAY 

BOOK 

CHAPTER 

1     

..Psalms  ... 

2 

2     

. .  Psalms  . . . 

16 

3     

. .  Psalms  . . . 

22 

4  Sunday  

. .  Psalms  . . . 

40 

5     

. .  Psalms  . . . 

45 

6     

. .  Psalms  . . . 

....89:1-18 

7     

. .  Psalms  . . . 

...89:19-37 

8     

. .  Psalms  . . . 

...89:38-52 

9     

. .  Psalms  . . . 

95 

10     

. .  Psalms  . . . 

118 

11  Universal 

Bible  Sunday 

..Isaiah 

9:1-7 

12     

..Isaiah 

....11:1-10 

13     

..Isaiah 

42 

14     

. .  Isaiah 

64 

15     

. .  Daniel 

7 

16     

. .  Ezekiel . . . 

....47:1-12 

17     

. .  Micah 

4 

18  Sunday  

. .  Micah 

5 

19     

. .  Zechariah . 

9:8-17 

20     

..Malachi  .. 

3:1-12 

21     

..Luke  

1:1-25 

22     

. . Luke 

....1:26-38 

23     

..Luke  

....1:39-56 

24     

..Luke 

....1:57-80 

25  Christmas 

Sunday  

..Luke 

2:1-20 

26     

. . Luke 

....2:21-39 

27     

..Matthew.. 

2:1-12 

28     

..Matthew  . 

....2:13-23 

29     

. .  John 

1:1-18 

30     

. .  Psalms  . . . 

139 

31     

. .  Psalms  . . . 

90 

"It's  his  birthday,  so  I  gift-wrapped  my 
rent  payment." 


PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages  5-7,  Paul  J.  Reale;  pages  18-20, 
60,  U.S.  Navy;  pages  27-30,  The  Salva- 
tion Army;  pages  37-41,  61,  U.S.  Air 
Force;  page  59,  U.S.  Army. 
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Life  Is  Yours  for  the  Giving 


By  Freeman  L.  Ashworth 


MOST  people,  myself  included, 
have  been  brought  up  on 
the  idea  of  getting  many  things  in 
life.  The  more  things  we  have,  we 
believe,  the  more  secure  we  are. 
And  to  a  degree  there  is  considerable 
truth  to  this  philosophy.  We  all 
need  food,  shelter,  and  some  form 
of  shirt  for  our  backs  and  shoes 
for  baby.  But  let  us  take  a  few 
moments  to  explore  the  other 
view  — the  art  of  giving. 

We  are  social  creatures.  For  this 
reason,  we  should  make  society  as 
pleasant  as  we  know  how.  Doing 
good  deeds  for  people  may  be  a  lot 
like  exercising  — we  are  glad  when 
it's  over  because  we  feel  so  good, 
but  thinking  about  it  beforehand 
is  often  unpleasant.  We  find  as 
many  excuses  as  we  can  for  not 
starting.  Very  often,  the  good 
deed  like  the  exercise  gets  tossed 
by  the  wayside  and  never  done.  Do 
we  feel  any  better  for  getting  out 
of  doing  the  good  deed?  Certainly 
not.  In  fact,  we  feel  slightly  angry 
at  ourselves  for  letting  our  laziness 
talk  us  out  of  something  we  really 
wanted  to  do. 

The  first  rule,  then  of  good-deed 
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doing  is:  Do  it  now.  When  you 
become  inspired  to  compliment 
someone,  or  decide  to  lend  a  helping 
hand,  or  whatever  noble  idea  you 
may  have  had,  do  it  now.  Don't 
procrastinate.  Don't  hesitate.  The 
feeling  may  change  if  you  decide 
to  wait  and  let  it  cool  off.  As  much 
as  we  like  to  evaluate  our  decisions, 
most  inspirations  lose  their  force- 
fulness  the  longer  they  are  held 
back.  Remember,  good  deeds  must 
be  spontaneous  and  acted  upon 
immediately.  Don't  wait  around 
trying  to  figure  out  what's  in  it  for 
you  — which  leads  us  to  the  second 
rule. 

Good-deed  doing  must  be  on  a 
selfless  basis.  It  cannot  be  ham- 
strung to  selfish  motives.  A  gift  is 
no  gift  if  we  feel  the  giver  is  expect- 
ing to  be  repaid.  Normally  we  think 
every  action  should  have  an  im- 
mediate equal  and  opposite  reaction. 
Not  so  in  good-deed  doing.  There 
are  reactions,  but  they  become 
involved  in  complex  society  of 
human  action  — reaction.  Any  re- 
ward to  us  may  take  years  in 
coming  back  and  some  good-deed 
actions  may  never  return  to  us. 


Good-deed  doing  may  be  likened 
to  a  large  storehouse  to  which 
everyone  has  access.  The  key  to 
its  entry  is  merely  to  do  someone 
a  good-deed  without  the  slightest 
notion  of  getting  reimbursed  for 
it.  Inside  that  storehouse  exist 
things  beyond  our  imagination. 
Here  are  friends  who  desire  to  be 
friendly  because  they  want  to  be; 
not  because  they  want  to  sell  some- 
thing, or  steal,  or  want  to  get  mar- 
ried. They  want  to  be  friendly 
because  it  is  an  easier  life  than  not 
being  friendly. 

The  good-deed  you  have  to  offer 
must  be  made  solely  by  you.  No 
one  else  may  do  your  giving  for  you. 
You  must  think  out  the  good-deed 
and  you  alone  must  do  the  serving. 
As  you  start  on  the  road  to  being 
a  servant,  you  uncannily  become  a 
leader.  As  Jesus  preached,  ''He  that 
shall  be  first  among  you,  shall  be 
your  servant"  (Mt.  20:27).  A  good 


leader  must  first  be  a  good  servant— 
otherwise  how  does  he  know  how 
people  under  him  feel  and  what 
must  be  done?  We  must  be  a  willing 
servant  to  the  people  around    us. 

The  final  rule  to  good-deed  doing 
is  to  treat  everyone  equally.  The 
lowliest  person  in  the  group  should 
count  with  you  just  as  much  as  the 
man  on  the  top.  One  of  the  easiest 
ways  a  manager  can  detect  an 
"apple  polisher"  is  by  the  attitude 
the  fellow  has  for  other  people 
below  him.  In  other  words,  if  you 
are  planning  to  climb  the  ladder 
of  success  you  are  going  to  have 
to  treat  floor  sweepers  with  just 
as  much  respect  and  courtesy  as 
you  do   vice-presidents. 

As  you  learn  to  treat  each  person 
you  encounter  with  respect,  you 
not  only  gain  his  respect  for  you, 
but  you  also  learn  to  respect  your- 
self for  what  you  are  — a  decent 
human  being;  made  in  the  image 
of  God.  The  road  that  leads  into 
life  is  yours  merely  for  the  giving 
of  yourself.  ■  ■ 


POISONOUS  SEED 

To  live  adventurously  for  God 

We  have  not  dared. 
When  there  were  needs  that  we  might 
fill 
We  have  not  shared. 
But  all  our  wrong  in  thought  and 

deed 
Has  sprung  up  from  this  poisonous 

seed — 
We  have  not  cared! 

— Belle  Chapman  Morrill 
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WHITE  SANDS,  NEW  MEXICO 

IF  you  would  like  to  play  in  sand  that  is  cleaner  than  that  on  any 
ocean  beach,  try  White  Sands  National  Monument,  New  Mexico, 
where  176,000  acres  of  pure  white  gypsum  crystals  are  constantly 
drifting  and  shifting  into  fantastic-shaped  dunes. 

The  White  Sands  stretch  along  a  30-mile  front,  with  scant  vege- 
tation in  the  outer  edges  and  nothing  but  glistening  white  dunes— 
some  of  them  40  feet  high— in  the  center  of  the  national  monument. 
The  monument  entrance  is  on  U.  S.  Highway  70  about  14  miles  south- 
west of  Alamogordo,  on  the  route  to  Las  Cruces.  Admission  is  50  cents 
per  car,  or  $1  for  an  annual  permit.  An  8-mile  paved  road  winds  into 
the  center  of  the  dunes,  where  picnic  shelters  are  provided.  No  fire- 
wood is  provided,  and  neither  is  water.  Closest  drinking  water  is  at 
park  headquarters.  Most  visitors  find  the  most  spectacular  sight  at 
The  Sands  is  watching  the  sunset  or  sunrise  across  the  vast  white 
expanse. 

There  is  a  refreshment  stand  and  souvenir  shop  at  the  monument 
entrance,  and  the  National  Park  Service  maintains  a  museum  at 
headquarters.  The  desert  of  snow  is  open  all  year.  It  is  ever  growing, 
ever  moving,  ever  changing  with  the  help  of  the  southwest  wind. 

— Troy  Kemper. 
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Brief  News  Items 


War  on  Poverty:  Job  Corps 

27,395  youths  are  enrolled  in  106 
centers  including  83  conservation 
centers,  8  urban  centers  for  men, 
12  for  women  and  4  special  centers. 
The  program,  including  capital  out- 
lays and  other  costs,  is  financed 
by  $303,277,417  in  obligated  federal 
funds. 

If  You  Drink,  Don't  Drive 

In  its  new  1966  "Accident  Facts" 
the  National  Safety  Council  de- 
clares that  drinking  may  be  a  factor 
in  as  many  as  half  of  the  49,000 
motor  vehicle  fatal  accidents  that 
occurred  in  1965.  Cited  as  authority 
for  this  claim  is  an  official  Cali- 
fornia study  placing  drink  involve- 
ment at  60  percent.  Single  car 
accidents  are  caused  by  the  69 
percent  of  the  drivers  who  had  been 
drinking  according  to  the  same 
study. 

Calculated  at  60  percent,  the 
number  of  Americans  killed  in 
drink-involved  accidents  last  year 
was  29,400,  almost  precisely  the 
same  number  that  have  been  killed 
in  major  catastrophies  in  the  past 
100  years. 

Inter-Service  Spring  Bible 
Conference  in  Hawaii 

About  75  persons  attended  the 
Inter-Service  Spring  Bible  Confer- 
ence held  27-30  May  1966  at 
Kilauea    Military    Camp    on    the 


Island  of  Hawaii.  Theme:  "He  Shall 
Bear  Witness  of  Me."  Chaplains 
A.  L.  Dominy,  M.  G.  Viise,  and 
Edwin  Prophet  were  the  three 
chaplains  in  charge  of  the  project. 
Other  leaders  were  Lt.  Gen.  Wm. 
K.  Harrison,  Jr.,  USA,  Ret.;  and 
Walter   McCuistion. 


Reformation:  450  Years  Old 

Lutheran  churches  throughout 
the  United  States  are  being  asked 
to  appoint  anniversary  committees 
to  plan  for  congregational  ob- 
servances of  the  450th  anniversary 
of  the  Reformation  in  1967. 


Chaplain  (Maj  Gen)  Charles  E.  Brown, 
Jr.,  Chief  of  Army  Chaplains,  talks  with 
three  officer  candidates  at  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.  L-R:  Charles  D.  Brown;  Charles  W. 
Brown;  Chaplain  Brown;  Charles  C. 
Brown. 
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APL-5,  a  Navy  river  houseboat  re- 
sembling Noah's  Ark,  is  moored  at  Chu 
Lai  Harbor,  Republic  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  houseboat  is  260  feet  long  and  48 
feet  wide,  and  has  to  be  towed  by  tugs. 
She  has  berthing  spaces  for  700  and 
carries  a  crew  of  92  commanded  by 
LTJG  Charles  R.  Newkirk.  Chaplain 
John  C.  Haney,  Jr.  holds  worship 
services  each  Sunday  in  the  lounge  for 
the  crew  of  MCB-4. 


Concert  Tour  in  Thailand 

Members  of  the  Protestant  con- 
gregation at  Takhli  AB  in  Thailand 
some  time  ago  made  a  whirlwind 
junket  to  Chaing  Mai  where  they 
sang  at  six  concerts  to  an  estimated 
3,800  people.  The  congregation  has 
three  groups  of  singers  and  they 
are  singing  their  way  into  the  hearts 
of  the  Thailanders. 


prophets  of  doom.  .  .  .  Perhaps  he 
would  include  the  folks  who  wrote 
the  1965  Annual  Report  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  who  said: 
"In  1965  the  world  as  a  whole  had 
less  to  eat  than  the  year  before: 
world  food  production  grew  by  one 
percent  while  the  number  of  people 
increased  two  percent.  .  .  .  Only 
far  greater  efforts  than  those  under 
way  in  either  area  can  affect  the 
1980  gap  between  numbers  and 
nutrition.  ..." 

Whether  the  battle  against  hunger 
can  be  won  in  five  or  fifteen  years 
depends  upon  the  best  of  planning 
and  resources.  .  .  .   —CROP  News. 

"The  Holy  Name" 

An  address  on  this  subject  by 
Wm.  J.  McCormick  made  before 
The  Holy  Name  Society  in  Rose- 
mont,  Pa.,  is  available  to  those 
who  write  for  it.  Raymond  Peterson 
of  Good  Housekeeping  calls  the 
address  "a  marvelous  epistle."  It 
magnifies  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Write  to  Wm.  J.  McCormick, 
"Chetwynd,"  Chetwynd  Dr.,  Rose- 
mont,  Pa.,  for  a  copy  or  copies. 


When  Will  the  Hunger  Problem  Be 
Licked? 

A  noted  farm  magazine  editor 
recently  made  headlines,  after  re- 
turning from  a  five-week  tour  of 
Asia,  by  affirming  that  "the  hunger 
problem  will  be  licked  in  five 
years." 

We  hope  he  is  right.  He  says  that 
education,  better  seed,  greater  use 
of  fertilizer,  and  birth  control  will 
do  the  job.  ...  He  talks  about  the 
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The  Church  Needs  New  Forms 

Dr.  Margaret  Mead,  American, 
anthropologist,  declared  at  the 
World  Conference  on  Church  and 
Society  held  in  Geneva:  "The 
church  must  establish  new  forms 
to  face  community,  within  which 
children  can  be  reared  in  an  ex- 
perience of  faith,  and  men  may 
learn  neighborliness  in  the  world 
close  to  them.  .  .  If  we  cringe  before 
the  immense  new  powers  of  man,  if 


we  escape  into  our  churches  and 
chapels  and  comfort  ourselves  with 
our  own  private  faith,  we  will 
indeed  have  betrayed  the  Lord  who 
said  feed  my  lambs." 

New  Road  from  Bethlehem  to 
Jerusalem 

Anew  highway  linking  Bethlehem 
and  Jerusalem  will  be  built  with 
the  aid  of  a  U.  S.  loan  authorized 
by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  It  provides  for  $1.6 


Chaplain,  Lt  Col,  David  K.  Shelton, 
Naha  Base  Chaplain,  was  the  recipient 
of  10,000  sutures  recently.  He  con- 
tacted Dr.  Paul  Warner,  field  representa- 
tive for  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
on  Okinawa,  and  Dr.  Yasuo  Omori, 
physician  in  charge  of  the  UC  UiYuai 
Clinic  in  Naha.  They  divided  the  sutures: 
1,000  to  the  clinic;  1,000  to  Taira  Clinic 
in  Hanegi-Son;  3,000  to  the  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  Hospital  in  Naha;  and 
5,000  to  Dr.  Jiro  Minato,  chief  surgeon 
at  Aireku-En  Leprosarium. 


million.  The  existing  road  from 
Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem  is  inade- 
quate   for    the    increasing    traffic. 

Pink  or  Blue? 

"Many  married  couples  ask  what 
science  can  do  for  people  who  would 
like  to  be  able  to  plan  in  advance 
the  sex  of  their  offspring.  Several 
centers  in  the  country  are  investi- 
gating the  possibilities  of  producing 
boys  or  girls  at  will  on  the  basis  of 
the  Y  chromosome  which  differ- 
entiates the  'male'  and  'female' 
sperm.  Frankly,  with  today's  hair- 
cuts, it  seems  easier  to  distinguish 
male  and  female  sperm  than  male 
and  female  people."  — Edward 
Tyler  in   Emko    Newsletter. 

"God  Is  Not  Dead"  March 

Two  hundred  international  stu- 
dents demonstrated  in  a  "God  Is 
Not  Dead"  March  through  down- 
town Los  Angeles  and  on  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  July  16,  1966.  Students 
were  from  Caucasian,  Mongolian, 
African,  Malaysian,  and  American 
Indian  races.  The  project  empha- 
sized Christ  as  the  hope  of  the 
world.  It  was  sponsored  by  the 
Chinese  for  Christ,  Inc. 

1969  Crusade  of  Americas 

Plans  for  a  massive  1969  Crusade 
of  Americas— a  cooperative  evange- 
listic campaign  in  North,  Central 
and  South  America— are  being  made 
in  Colombia  by  representatives 
from  Baptist  bodies  in  25  countries. 
Theme  of  the  crusade  will  be 
"Christ  the  Only  Hope." 
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DECEMBER  is  an  important  month  for  the  Christian.  First,  there  is 
Christmas,  the  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  emphasis  on  the 
incarnation.  Second,  there  is  Universal  Bible  Week  with  its  emphasis  on 
reading  and  studying  the  Bible.  Finally,  there  is  preparation  for  the  New 
Year. 

Dec.  4-11.  Universal  Bible  Week.  Climax  of  the  celebration  of  the  150th 
Anniversary  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

Dec.  5.  Birthday  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  8th  President  of  the  U.S.  born  this 
day  in  1782. 

Dec.  7.  Pearl  Harbor  Day.  Anniversary  of  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor 
by  Japanese  aircraft,  this  day,  1941. 

Dec.  8.  Chanukah.  Jewish  holy  day.  Commemorates  freeing  of  the  Temple 
from  Syrian  invaders. 

Dec.  8.  Roman  Catholic  Day  of  obligation. 

Dec.  10-17.  Human  Rights  Week.  Opens  with  Human  Rights  Day. 

Dec.  11.  Universal  Bible  Sunday. 

Dec.  15.  Bill  of  Rights  Day.  Bill  of  Rights  ratified  on  this  day  in  1791. 

Dec.  15-31.  National  Christmas  Pageant  of  Peace,  Washington,  D.C.  To 
illustrate  to  the  world  this  country's  peaceful  ambitions. 

Dec.  17-24.  Poinsettia  Week.  Brooksville,  Fla.  San  Diego,  Calif,  also 
plays  up  Poinsettias  this  month.  Drive  along  U.S.  Highway  101. 

Dec.  17.  Wright  Brothers  First  Flight  — Anniversary  Celebration.  At  actual 
site- Kill  Devil  Hills,  N.C. 

Dec.  22.  Winter  begins  at  2:29  A.M.  E.  S.  T. 

Dec.  24.  Christmas  Eve. 

Dec.  25.  Christmas  Day.  Comes  on  Sunday  this  year. 

Dec.  25.  Commemoration  of  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware.  Bucks 
County,  Pa. 

Dec.  26-Jan.  1.  Southwestern  Sun  Carnival.  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Dec.  28.  Woodrow  Wilson's  Birthday.  28th  President  of  the  U.S.  born  this 
day  in  1856. 

Dec.  29.  Andrew  Johnson's  Birthday.  17th  President  of  the  U.S.  born  this 
day  in  1808. 

Dec.  31.  New  Year's  Eve. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  four 
articles  prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for 
group  discussion. 

1.  Shepherd  of  Lost  Souls  (page  9) 
Biblical  Material:  Luke  15:3-7 

What  message  — or  messages— is  the  author  portraying  by  his 
analogies?  What  leads  you  to  believe  there  is  a  Shepherd  (God)  who 
watches  over  us?  That  he  cares  for  us  individually?  What  are  the 
perils  facing  the  sheep  (Christians)  today?  Why  do  we  need  the  help 
of  other  Christians?  What  causes  us  to  wander  from  God? 

2.  Great  Expectations  (page  24) 
Biblical  Material:  Luke  2:1-32 

What  great  expectations  do  you  have  for  your  life?  What  great 
expectations  are  set  forth  by  Advent  and  Christmas?  Who  are  the 
false  Messiahs  seeking  man's  allegiance  today?  How  do  we  know 
Christ  is  the  true  Messiah?  Are  you  pessimistic  or  hopeful  about  the 
future?  Why? 

3.  Eight  Great  Days:  Sunday — Victory  (page  32) 
Biblical  Material:  Mark  16:1-8 

How  does  the  living  Christ  help  to  "roll  away"  the  difficulties 
you  face  in  life?  What  are  the  facts  which  back  up  our  faith  in  the 
risen  Christ?  How  can  we  best  tell  our  friends  and  acquaintances  the 
good  news  of  the  gospel? 

4.  Thy  Kingdom  Come  (page  47) 
Biblical  Material:  Matthew  6:7-15 

Look  up  an  interpret  other  references  to  the  kingdom:  Matthew 
5:3;  25:34;  Mark  1:14;  12:34;  Luke  1:33;  22:30;  John  3:3;  Revela- 
tion 11:15.  What  is  the  kingdom  of  God?  How  does  it  come?  What 
part  does  man  have  in  it?  How  does  one  get  into  the  kingdom?  Name 
some  individuals  and  groups  who  have  made  the  kingdom  of  God 
come  closer  for  mankind.  Do  you  think  we'll  ever  have  a  perfect 
society  on  earth?  Why  or  why  not? 
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Soiind.    Off!  (Continued  from  page  4) 


In  the  article  there  is  blithely  quoted  a  figure  of  75  percent  of  American  manhood 
that  has  gone  down  the  drain  of  dissolution,  drunkenness,  harlotry  and  general 
moral  decay  . . .  Reflect  on  the  impact  of  these  men  in  service  have  on  the  American 
way  of  life,  for  over  80  percent  of  them  return  to  civilian  life  after  one  enlistment 
and  are,  indeed,  the  people  of  the  country. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Nederhood,  how  did  all  the  horrible  actions  of  servicemen 
become  "normal  human  perversity"  when  linked  with  non-service  society?  Are  we 
playing  by  different  rules?  . . .  Visualize  a  great  collection  of  young  males  aged 
from  18  to  23,  confined  to  restricted  areas;  they  are  being  trained  to  either  engage 
in  destruction  of  other  human  life,  or  participate  in  functions  in  support  of  such 
destruction.  Not  too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  Christian  or  un-Christian 
aspect  of  such  killing  as  long  as  it  is  done  for  the  good  of  "society."  Fortunately, 
there  is  little  difficulty  for  the  young  and  easily  adaptable  American  male  to  accept 
this  as  the  price  he  must  pay  for  the  privilege  of  living  in  what  may  easily  be 
the  last  democracy  on  earth. . . . 

-George  Tobin,  ETC,  USN,  USS  Ogden  (LPD  5),  FPO  San  Francisco. 

(Editor's  Note:  George's  letter— or  article  — has  been  condensed;  we  just  didn't  have 
space  for  all  of  it,  but  we  have  tried  to  preserve  his  main  criticism  of  Dr.  Nederhood's 
article.  And  here  is  a  part  of  Dr.  Nederhood's  reply:) 

Reply  from  Joel  Nederhood,  Radio  Minister,  Back  to  God  Hour,  Christian  Reformed 
Church: 

My  article,  "Say  There,  Serviceman!"  is  not  born  of  misinformation,  but  reflects 
my  own  experience  as  an  enlisted  man  with  an  infantry  unit  serving  in  the  Far 
East . . .  Your  letter  also  concedes  that  there  are  serious  moral  problems  connected 
with  military  life.  But  you  say,  "Do  you  really  think  it  is  possible  to  confine  large 
groups  of  young  American  males  and  expect  them  to  become  saints  and  moral 
purists  in  the  very  peak  of  their  prime?"  Unfortunately,  it  is  precisely  the  attitude 
expressed  in  your  rhetorical  question  that  provides  the  condition  necessary  for  the 
widespread  self-indulgence  often  found  among  service  personnel. 

It  remains  true  that  the  service  experience  is  one  of  grave  moral  crisis ...  It 
is  unfortunate  that  a  clear  statement  of  this  fact  should  be  construed  as  a  denun- 
ciation of  servicemen.  We  are  all  in  debt  to  those  who  defend  our  country  and  we 
honor  them  for  their  bravery.  But  our  gratitude  and  honor  does  not  provide  them 
with  license  to  engage  in  activities  which  violate  the  laws  of  God.  It  is  pitiful  when 
servicemen  mistakenly  assume  that  they  can  hide  their  sins  beneath  their  country's 
flag. 

Surely  our  service  personnel  need  a  clear  statement  of  the  necessity  of  having 
a  vital  Christian  faith  if  they  are  going  to  maintain  moral  purity. . . . 
—  Joel  Nederhood,  Back  to  God  Hour,  10858  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60628. 
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At  CaJef 


"What  do  you  mean,  'What  do  I  want'? 
Didn't  you  get  my  letter?" 


Excerpt  from  a  letter  by  a  four- 
teen-year-old girl  reporting  to  a 
friend  on  the  gifts  she  received  after 
graduating  from  junior  high:  "And 
Grandma  gave  me  a  diary.  It  is  a 
nice  diary,  but  it  is  awfully  late  to 
start  a  diary  now.  Everything  has 
happened."  —  The  New    Yorker. 

One  three-year-old's  explanation 
for  being  atop  a  ladder,  eating 
cookies:  "I  just  climbed  up  to  smell 
them  and  my  tooth  got  caught."  — 
Indiana  Bell  News. 

They  say  that  there  are  millions 
of  germs  living  on  a  dollar  bill— 
but  don't  you  believe  it.   Even  a 
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germ  couldn't  live  on  a  dollar  these 
days.  —  Builders. 

"Has  your  baby  learned  to  talk 
yet?"  a  friend  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  replied.  "We're 
trying  to  teach  him  to  be  quiet 
now." 

Horace:  "I  am  sure  Cupid  has 
nothing  to  do  with  arranging  the 
alphabet." 

Maudine:  "Why  not?" 

Horace:  "Because  if  he  had,  he 
would  have  put  U  and  I  closer 
together." 

Psychiatrist's  diagnosis  of  a 
patient:  "Your  problem  is  you 
had  a  happy  childhood  and  you've 
got  a  guilt  complex  about  it."  — 
Robin  Goodfellow,  Cambridge  Daily 
News. 

The  chaplain  knocked  on  the  door 
of  one  of  his  dependent  families. 
"Is  that  you,  Angel?"  came  a 
woman's  voice. 

"No,"  the  chaplain  replied,  "But 
I'm  from  the  same  department."  — 
Polytechnic  Herald. 

Do  you  remember  the  actor  who 
played  the  part  of  Lincoln  for  so 
long  that  he  actually  thought  he 
was  Lincoln?  He  walked,  talked, 
and  dressed  like  Lincoln  all  the 
time.  One  day  he  was  walking  down 
Broadway,  clothed  in  the  cape  and 
light  hat  of  Lincoln's  period.  Some- 
one pointed  him  out  and  remarked: 
"That  man  will  never  be  satisfied 
until  he's  shot."  — C.  Kennedy  in 
Quote'. 
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THE  MESSAGE 


DARK  the  night  and  shepherds  warmed 
Their  hands  and  mumbled  at  the  cold. 
The  sheep  were  huddled  in  the  caves; 
The  flocks  all  settled  in  the  fold. 

Then  light  appeared  within  the  sky, 
And  voices  sang,  man's  soul  to  bless; 
Echoing  in  the  shepherds'  hearts 
And  startling  them  to  wakefulness. 

"Peace  on  the  earth,  goodwill  to  men," 
They  heard  the  glorious  angels  sing. 
And  then  they  sought  the  holy  Child, 
Their  homage  and  their  faith  to  bring. 

—PaulK.  McAfee 
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